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THE TEXT OF JEREMIAH. 
By Pror. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D. D., 


Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


It has long been known that the Septuagint version of Jeremiah differs 
remarkably from the Massoretic text. Probably the case is not quite so des- 
perate as that of Ezekiel; for the current Hebrew is generally readable. But 
the fact of the variation is still remarkable and one that_deserves investigation. 
Recent commentators have been content to pronounce in favor of the MT., and to 
use the LXX. occasionally “‘ as at the most a secondary or tertiary source for the 
restoration of the text’’ (von Orelli, p. 217). A systematic study of the text crit- 
ical questions, however, is still needed, such as Professor Cornill has given us in 
his edition of Ezekiel. The same author promises to edit Isaiah and Jeremiah ; 
and for a decisive answer to the questions raised we may have to wait for these 
monographs. Meanwhile, however, it is well that the attention of others be di- 
rected to the problem. The following notes are intended to state some of the 
facts that must be taken into consideration. 

In the notoriously confused condition of the LXX. text itself, the first point 
is, What shall we use as the best representative of this text? A provisional an- 
swer to this question may be given by means of Origen’s Hexapla. Although 
this work as a whole has perished, fragments enough have come down to us to be 
of very great use. Especially with regard to the diacritical points we are in a 
favorable condition. In the Book of Jeremiah several MSS. are extant in Greek 
(besides the Syriac Hexapla) which testify to these diacritical points. These 
points distinguish the plus and minus of the LXX. That is to say: it was Ori- 
gen’s intention to mark with an asterisk everything not found in his LXX. which 
he inserted from the Hebrew (or from Theodotion’s version), and to mark with 
an obelos everything in his LXX. which is not in the Hebrew. Evidently, if we 
find a MS. which omits whatever the hexaplar MSS. give with an asterisk, and at 
the same time contains what these mark by an obelos, we may safely claim that 
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we have Origen’s text before us. The MS. which most nearly approximates this 

may be taken as the best one for our purpose until we get the really critical edi- 
tion for which we have been waiting so long. Very little study will show us that 
the Vatican MS. (and the Roman edition based upon it) more nearly than any 
other now accessible fulfills these conditions. The following figures are fairly 
correct, I think; absolute accuracy is difficult to attain. In making them up I 
have counted every instance of the omission or insertion of a particle which 
would affect by a single letter the Hebrew text (as xai = 9). 

Asterisks are expressly testified in 739 instances in the Book of Jeremiah. 
The words so marked are omitted from Tischendorf’s text in all but fifty cases. 
On the other hand, Tischendorf omits one or more words in 357 cases in which 
the asterisk seems not to be certified. As these last are in large proportion parti- 
cles or small words, we might easily suppose the scribes not to have thought them 
worth designating in copying. More difficult is the case of the plus of the LXX. 
The obelos occurs in seventy-four instances, of which all but twelve correspond 
with our Greek text. But, in addition, our Greek text inserts a word or more in 
no less than 245 cases. Whatever else we may conclude from these figures, we 
can hardly suppose (for Jeremiah at any rate), as Cornill does, that the Vaticanus 
is a copy made from the Hexapla with the intention of restoring the genuine 
LXX. under the guidance of the diacritical marks (cf. Cornill, p. 84). The value 
of our edition for the comparison in hand, however, will be quite as great, 
because, by its greater variation from the MT. it shows itself even nearer the 
original LXX. than any text we can now command. For a brief consideration of 
the variants in Holmes and Parsons’ edition shows that they have almost always 
arisen from hexaplar intermixture. 

Taking Tischendorf’s text, then, as on the whole a satisfactory representative 
of the Greek version, how does it differ from the received Hebrew? The answer 
is well known—it is considerably shorter. How now shall we account for this 
difference? The accepted answer is ‘“ by the careless and arbitrary manner in 
which the translators dealt with their text, leaving out words which they did not 
understand or which seemed to them superfluous.’’ But while this is the current 
answer, another is, to say the least, conceivable —we may suppose that the plus of 
the MT. is in large part the insertion of scribes. 

As between the two answers, it will readily be confessed that the probabili- 
ties, as judged by the ordinary observation of the laws of transmission, are on the 
side of the latter. A text is more likely to grow in the process of transmission 
than to shrink. The rhetorical expansion of an obscure phrase is more likely 
than its omission. The insertion of synonyms is more likely than their omission. 
The influence of parallel passages tends to swell the shorter form. The a priori 
probability then is in favor of the shorter text—in this case in favor of the LXX. 
The argument from age is in the same direction. The LXX. represents a He- 
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brew text considerably earlier than the time to which we can trace the type per- 
petuated in the MT. But, after all, these arguments only create a presumption. 
The presumption is strengthened by the ordinary conduct of the Greek transla- 
tors, and, indeed, as the figures given above will show, even in the Book of Jere- 
miah they have often inserted words as well as omitted them, if the variations 
are to be referred to them at all, and this would be inexplicable. That is to say, 
while we might explain the omissions on the ground of a desire to be as concise 
as possible, we could not, in consistency with this, account for the insertions at all. 

It may be said, indeed, that the argument will apply equally well to the MT, 
If its plus is the result of insertions, then we are at a lossto account for its minus. 
But this is only an apparent difficulty. The general rule is that the shorter text 
is original. Both LXX. and MT. have suffered from the tendency of scribes 
{continued through a long series of hands it must be remembered), a ten- 
dency to expand their text. Only they have not been affected uniformly, and the 
MT. has suffered more than the other. If this natural explanation be the correct 
one, an examination of the variations ought to show it. It is scarcely possible 
that the omission of some thousands of words from a book the size of Jeremiah 
should leave no traces in the resulting text. 

The phrase Jf? ON) occurs in the Hebrew of Jeremiah 168 times, if 
we may trust the concordance. In 46 of these it is lacking in the LXX. It 
needs no reflection to see that the phrase, from the very fact of its occurring so 
often, would easily be inserted in new passages. If the phrase were original in all 
cases, we should expect it to be omitted where the omission would least disturb 
the sense, In such eases as the following: ‘‘ Therefore behold the days come, saith 
Yahweh, that it shall no more be said”’ (vir. 32), ‘* At that time, saith Yahweh, 
they shall bring forth’ (vim. 1), ‘‘ For these should I not visit, saith Yahweh, or 
upon such a nation” (1x. 8), ‘*‘ And it shall be if ye hearken to me, saith Yahweh, 
not to carry a burden ”’ (Xvir. 24),—in these cases the LXX. testifies to the reading, 
while the cases of apparent omission are many of them where the phrase occurs 


at the end of a verse.! 

The cases of the divine name may be grouped together. The combination 
Py? MIN (or FUNDY AW’ °3IIN) is found ten times in the Hebrew text. 
In only three of these itis witnessed by the LXX. In twoof these, which are cases 
of direct personal address (1. 6; Iv. 10) we find déorora xipie, in the other we have 
kupiw Oe@ (L. 25). It is probable that the first two are the only original instances. If 
the 9§)N was omitted or Ged¢ substituted for it eight times, why not in the other 
two? Thata Jewish editor, however, should insert 93) cannot be considered 


1 It is probable that the discrepancy was originally larger than is indicated above. The great 
majority of cases in which the phrase remains in the Greek render it Aéyex xipioc. Those MSS. 
which have inserted it later generally render @yoi xipioc. But gyoi Kipioc occurs in a few in- 
stances in the Roman text. Itis matural to suspect that they also are not original. 
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surprising. The phrase qq’ “WSN 5 occurs over a hundred times in the 
MT., while in thirty-two instances we find PINSY AW’ WX 75; once we 
have FINDS TON MI! TDN 77D; thirteen times PINIY AT ION AD 
SN uv” ‘MON; three times $N9U" SHON INDY ON TN’ ION 7D; 
thirteen times 549 ¥" *A5X NWI TDN 75. In contrast with this confused 
condition of things we find that the LXX. reads xipioc except in the following: 
XV.16; xxl. 27; xxx. 14, and xiv. 7, in which we find xipio¢ zavtoKpatwp 
(which is elsewhere the translation of PANSY py’) and six other cases where we 
have xipioc 6 Ged¢ IopajA. According to this, Jeremiah used Yahweh of Hosts or 
Yahweh God of Israel only rarely, and, as we may suppose, when he wished to be 
emphatic, and he never strung together Yahweh God of Hosts God of Israel, or 
like long drawn out titles. This usage is consistent and tells in favor of the 
LXX., while it is only too easy for a copyist to multiply titles under the impres- 
sion that he is adding to the solemnity of the address.1 Outside the phrase {5 
yt? “WON the MT. has in one instance FYNSY ON TN, in one it has 
Sx ye 995N MINDY PP? and in fourteen PINIY py’. In all these cases? 


but six, the LXX. has simply «ipioc, and in these six (three of them are in chap- 
ters L. and LI.) it reads kipioc tavtoxpdtop. The LXX. is thus consistent with 
itself. 


We may next group together explicative words and phrases. In thirty-five 
cases 95 of the Hebrew has no equivalent in the Greek,—one of the easiest words 
to insert; “WAND is omitted eight times; 994 after a proper name (usually 
that of Jeremiah) is omitted twenty-four times, 5595 7 twice, Fy 9 four 
times; NYNTWIDID) before 555 19 seven times. The omission of 595 
(three times), FF WON M5 (three) and 495) OSW/H are precisely similar. 
In all of them the insertion by a scribe is almost to be expected, and the shorter 
form is original. Notice the following like examples, where the brackets indicate 
the omission by the LXX.: xin. 7, ‘‘And I took the girdle from the place where I 
had hidden it, and behold [the girdle] was spoiled.”” The omission of the subject 
is characteristic of the Hebrew. xrx. 9, ‘‘In the siege and in the straitness 
with which their enemies [and those seeking their life] shall straiten them.” Xxx. 
5, “‘And I will give all the treasure of this city and all its property [and all its 
precious things], and all the treasures of the kings of Judah [will I give] into the 
hand of their enemies [and they shall plunder them and take them], and they 
shall bring them to Babylon.” xxv. 9, ‘‘ Behold, I will send and take [all] the 


1 One passage (xxxiii. 12) reads Kijpioc dvvauéwy in our present Greek text. The second word, 
however, is omitted by a considerable number of MSS., and is on the face of it suspicious, 
because we find elsewhere tavtoxpatwp. For the sake of completeness it may be added that 
‘3¥ TTT °3N8 ON) is found twice, and ‘3¥ 777 DON) twice; in three of these the LXX. has 
simply xijpioc, once it reads Kipioc 6 fede cov, apparently borrowing from the first half of the 


same verse (ii. 19). 
2Itis possible that I have overlooked some, as the concordances are not very reliable on 


such frequently recurring phrases. 
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families of the north [saith Yahweh and unto Nebuchadressar, king of Babylon, 
my servant], and will bring them upon this land.” In all these instances the 
shorter reading makes perfectly good sense. 

To enforce this point I will now give a few examples in the Hebrew form 
witnessed by the LXX., and then give separately the additional matter of the 
MT. If this additional matter really belongs to the text, the fact will easily be 
discovered. 

1. 18.—FIT 99999 Nw ADIN) AS39 WYP OVA PAN 73M 

PINT DY?) Aw 
MT. inserts 998, 9D WY, PINT 99-9y and 3I759- 

Vil. 17.—} DOWIY DYSIND OWY ANA AD ANT INA. MT. inserts 
ya yd. 

Vu. 26.--B NIN ODI" AN Wp" » inserted VPY"/7 - 

XL 4.—EN TWN 9D OM’ PI Wow", inserted | OMN- 

XII. 3.—"JAN 939 FID NYY ANT FAN), inserted 93970. 

XU. 4.—"PIFWD DY TWN WNT ON MP, inserted 13) WN: 

XIE. 17.—F TPT PY WAT 713 99D WD) TIAN —added Posh prt. 

XVII. 4.79. AWY NIT WRN ODT Fmw3). MT. inserts 9M and 
changes §"}°9 into WYP WS. 

xIx. 5.199 OY ANY NIMS NO IWN WNI OID AN 9. 
MT. inserts 595 Oy and 97997 ND. 

xX. 4—DAN TWN TON 19D AN 3DD 9337 ANN’ WN AD 
VYT POON AMIN? pind ODoY OST OTWIT-NN O32 ODN) 

> NT 
The insertions are ON (AON, OID WN, 1 933 POON and 
DIN *ADDN)- 

XxX. 25.—DiVIDD VN TNS WN TDI *wpID 2 PHN: 
insertions OW/D/7, WD and 93) 933 779 WNIT 73). 

Cf. further the following: 

vi. 16,17, ‘* Thus saith Yahweh: 

Call to the mourning women that they may come, 

And to the cunning women send that they may hasten, 

And let them take up for us a lamentation.” 
The structure, which is here quite regular, is disturbed by the Massoretic inser- 
tions. xxv. 3, 4,‘‘ From the thirteenth year of Josiah, son of Amon, king of 
Judah, and to this day, three and twenty years I have spoken to you, rising early 
and speaking, and I have sent to you my servants the prophets, rising early and 
sending, and you have not heard and have not inclined your ear.” Eight words 


‘ 
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are inserted by the MT. xxv. 33, ‘‘And the slain of Yahweh in that day [LXX., 
in the day of Yahweh] shall be from the end of the earth to the end of the earth, 
and shall not be buried; for dung on the face of the ground they shall be.” MT. 
inserts ‘‘ they shall not be mourned and shall not be gathered.”’ XLI. 1-3, ‘‘And 
in the seventh month came Ishmael, son of Nethaniah, son of Elishama, of the 
seed royal, and ten men with him, unto Gedaliah to Mizpah, and they ate bread 
there together. And Ishmael and the ten men with him arose and smote Geda- 
liah whom the king of Babylon had appointed in the land, and all the Jews which 
were with him in Mizpah, and the Chaldees which were found there.”’ For the 
more than twenty words inserted by the MT. I will refer to the original. The 
sense is entirely clear without them. 

While the insertions in the above passages are in general easily accounted 
for, there are some plain instances of duplication, as 1X. 4, *[NX) DOYDNY 93397 
myo [7 OT, where the clause in brackets really duplicates the suffix im- 
mediately preceding. In this way arose apparently the reading 155") STON) 
in x. 25. In x1. 18, we read ‘‘And as the number of the streets of Jerusalem ye 
have placed altars to Bosheth, ultars to sacrifice to Baal;”? LXX. has simply 3opoiv¢ 
Ovuiav 7H Baarz. The substitution of Bosheth for Baal is known from other parts 
of the Old Testament. Here the two readings are combined in the Hebrew, but 
not yet in the Greek. Another example is in the passage already quoted (XLI. 3), 
where MT. reads, “‘And all the Jews which were with him with Gedaliah.”” Cf. 
also Li. 56, WW’ 933 Sy MOY NID. , 

Heretofore we have considered the plus of the MT. Let us look at some of 
the alternate readings. After Jeremiah is shown a fq)53 "VD he adds (1. 14) 
“And Yahweh said to me: From the North evil is opened (AHN) upon all the 
inhabitants of the land.” The LXX. reads apparently FFH3M, preserving the 
paronomasia. In 111. 22 the Hebrew has O5°A\D3wWY ADIN; for the second 
word we find 7a ovytpinzyata iov Which of course represents ODSSAIADZWS). Xv. 
14 now reads, ‘‘And I will make thine enemies to pass over into a land thou 
knowest not.” For $ADZ YA) LXX. reads PAmyMN —‘*‘And I will make 
thee to serve thine enemies in a land thou knowest not,’’ evidently more in 
accord with the context, confirmed also by the Targum which has PMY). 
**And ye shall serve there other gods which shall not show you mercy ” (so LXX. 
in xvi. 3); MT. has the difficult phrase 99M O55 IN NO TWN. A well 
known case is Xx11I. 33, ‘‘ And when this people or prophet or priest shall ask 
thee saying, What is the burden of Yahweh? then thou shalt say to them Ye are 
the burden "—NwW9O7 ON for which in the MT. we find the incomprehensible 
NWOT NAN. Xi.'9, “And the pit into which Ishmael cast all whom he had 
smitten was the great pit”—so LXX. reading by) a Be {5 for which MT. gives 
again an incomprehensible reading }7°5"3 3. In one or two of these in- 
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stances we might be in doubt whether the LXX. deserves the preference ; but they 
show at least that the translators did not simply guess, but if they made mistakes, 
the mistakes arose from the confusion of similar forms for which their Hebrew 
copy is to be held responsible. So when they in an unvocalized text confused 
oy and OY", DJ and Dj, roe and WD), we can hardly lay it to care- 
lessness. Further examples of confusion of similar letters in their Hebrew copy 
are YIM) for WI (rv. 1), 9? for (599 (xu. 2), OM IVI for OM Iw 
(x11. 15), DU" for [pry (xu. 17), [ON for "VON (Xv. 11), vy for wy 
(xxi. 22), 37 for nw (XxXv. 38), OY for D5 (X11. 8, this and the preceding 
are probably right in the LXX. ), FR} for FD (1x. 15). 

There is plenty of evidence therefore that the MS. from which the version 
was made has suffered in transmission. The influences which affected it are the 
same in kind as those we have discovered affecting the MT. Although the LXX. 
is so much shorter, it has in places suffered the same kind of inflation, as in XxXI. 
3, where it adds after Zedekiah Baa7éa Iovda, or XXI. 5, where it inserts zdvrac, or 
XXIV. 1, where it adds a fourth class to the three carried captive according to the 
Hebrew, or XXxXtl. 28, where it inserts after Yahweh 6 Oedc ’IopayA. In fact the 
same tendencies affected the LXX. after its translation; for a considerable group 
of MSS. (the same which Cornill supposes to represent Hesychius’ recension) has 
in several instances + 6 Oed¢ from which the other groups are free. 

The principle that the more difficult reading is to be preferred, is often 
abused. There is a sense in which an ungrammatical expression is more difficult 
than a correct one. To take one more example from Jeremiah (XXv. 26); the 
reading of the MT. is AINA 93D IYAWN PINT 7ND9D9N-ID-N). 
Any tyro knows that FONT M5547 is ungrammatical. The LXX. omits 

“NJ and is therefore in a sense less difficult. But if we state the rule as it is 
stated by Westcott and Hort—that reading is original which will account for the 
existence of the other—we shall have a better guide. If the shorter reading is 
the original we can easily account for the longer as the work of an absent-minded 
scribe to whom the phrase JON M55 55D was familiar. But we cannot 
account for the longer reading as the work of Jeremiah at all. Such glaring 
instances are, of course, rare, but some of those quoted above are scarcely less 
convincing. 

Adequate treatment of the text of Jeremiah would require a volume. The 
cases treated in this paper are, however, I think fair examples of the state of the 
text, and, if so, they justify the conclusion that the LXX. was made from a better 
text than the one preserved for us by the synagogue. The LXX. is therefore a 
source for the text of the very first importance. Both LXX. and MT., however, 
have suffered from the same tendencies, and by judicious criticism it is possi- 
ble to construct from both a better text than that now shown by either one. This 
critical work is our need. 
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Two questions have not been referred to here. One concerns the original 
arrangement of the prophecies, the other concerns the longer sections not found 
in the LXX. The answer to these questions is not necessarily influenced by pro- 
nouncing in favor of the LXX. in general. It is entirely possible that a better 
MS. should suffer dislocation and mutilation from which another has escaped. 
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In the following paper is found for the first time a translation, with accom- 
panying transcription, in syllables, of the valuable Monolith Inscription of Sal- 
maneser II., whose reign forms one of the most interesting chapters in Assyrian 
history. Before commencing this work, a collation of the text was an indispen- 
sable prerequisite, as may be seen from the number of corrections which, for pur- 
pose of comparison, I have hereinserted. The collation of this text, which was the 
main object of a visit to the British Museum, where, during the summer of ’85, I 
spent six weeks in the copying of texts, was done with the utmost care, the doubt- 
ful portions being frequently revised under the best attainable lights. The text, 
as edited in WAI., vol. III., seems to have been hurriedly executed, as even the 
most common signs are not exactly reproduced, as may be seen by referring to 
corrections No. 189. Where those minor ‘variations occur, I have not always 
attempted to reproduce them, as this would make the work too cumbrous, and 
could satisfactorily be done only by a complete re-editing of the texts; and as 
they are of importance only as showing the exact form of writing. 

The essential improvements which I have been able to make in the text, such, 
e. g., as the reading of the god ‘“‘ Nanir,” etc., as well as my rendering of the text 
on this basis, will, I trust, be of some value to the science. Partial translations 
have hitherto been given, as in Prof. Schrader’s KAT. and KGF., by Menant, in 
Annales des Rois d’ Assyrie, and a translation in Records of the Past, by Prof. Sayce. 
A comparison of these with that here contained will show the necessity of the pres- 
ent undertaking. Compare, e. g., Prof. Sayce’s translation of Col. II. 1.10 with 
the correct translation: ‘‘To the land of Atalur, an uninhabited place of deserts 
and Jow-lying, I went. Its tribute I appointed.”’ This isa mere guess. Itis a 
good example of “ giving a sort of rough guess at the signification of a sentence,” 
which Prof. Sayce, in his Lectures on the Assyrian Language, p. 7, 80 justly con- 
demns. The passage reads: ‘‘ To the mountains of the land of Atalur, where an 
image of A&Sur-irbé was erected, I went. An image with his image I erected.” 
Still there is not even an interrogation mark affixed! Menant begins to translate 
at line 13. 


Note.—In the transcription I have adhered to the value of the signs as represented in Prof. 
Delitzsch’s Lesestuecke, indicating the length of the vowels otherwise only where ideographs 


occur. 
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I embrace this opportunity of acknowledging my indebtedness to my friend, 
Mr. Pinches, of the British Museum, who spared no pains to render me every aid 
for the facilitation of my work, and, above all, to my esteemed Professor, Dr. 
Friedrich Delitzsch, whose advice and instruction and friendly feeling bind me 
to him as a thankful pupil in lasting obligation. 





INTRODUCTION. 


The Name of Salmaneser plays an important role in Assyrian history, there 
being no less than four kings of this name, viz., Salm. I., B. C. 1800-1271, the 
father of Tukultiadar I.; Salm. II., 860-824 ; Salm. III., 783-773, and Salm. IV., 
727-722. The various methods of writing the name cannot be produced here. 
For the pronunciation, SulmAnaSaréd = “Sulman is prince,” see Schrader, 
ZKF., Bd. II., 197, f. 

Life. Salmaneser II., the son of Asurnazirpal and grandson of Tukultiadar 
II., whose long reign of thirty-five years was full of military activity and achieve- 
ment, occupied the throne of Assyria from 860-824 B. C. He followed hard in 
the footsteps of his father, Asurnazirpal, extending his rule in all directions and 
carrying terror and bloodshed wherever he went. After he had seated himself, 
with all the accompanying ceremonial pomp, as he expressly tells us, upon the 
throne, he lost no time until he began his work of conquest. Having defeated 
Ninni of Simesi, and taken tribute from the adjacent tribes, he extended his march 
to Hupuskia on the upper Zab, overwhelmed and defeated his opposers and, hav- 
ing imposed on them taxes and tribute, pushed his way up through the Nairi-land 
with like results to the land of Urartu along the Araxes. After other expedi- 
tions on the Tigris he began operations on the Euphrates, receiving tribute from 
Katazilu of Kummuh, and afterwards from the confederate forces on the west of 
the Euphrates. The Phcenician coast was next the scene of his triumphal march. 
In 858 he overcame Ahuni of Til-barsip on the Euphrates, descended upon the 
other side and destroyed the neighboring towns. In the following year he 
repeated the attack on Til-barsip, took the city; committing the usual atrocities, 
built a palace within it, and changed its name to Kar-Salmaneser. In 856 Ahuni, 
after a terrible battle in Mount Setamrat, was captured and, with his forces, etc., 
was carried off to Assyria. In 854 he left Nineveh again, crossed the Euphrates, 
took tribute from Carchemish and Kummuh, and later, having attacked Archu- 
lina of Hamath, engaged in a battle at Karkar against the confederate forces of 
twelve kings, among whom were Benhadad lL., of Damaskus, and Ahab, of Israel. 
The losses on both sides were heavy and the victory adoubtful one. After having 
turned his strength against the Babylonian usurper Merodachbalusate (see appen- 
dix) whom he put to death, he repeated his attacks on Syria. In 851, 850, 846 we 
find him in the west. The latter year, with 120,000 men, he marched against 
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Benhadad, put to flight the Syrians, pillaged their cities and took their spoil; but 
in 842 Syria was still unsubdued. According to III R., V., No. 6, he had again 
to contend for the mastery with Hazael of Damaskus, and three years later there 
was only tribute as before. Further expeditions, particularly to the northward of 
the Armenian mountains to the land of Namri, and westward to Media, were 
made. When he became too infirm to take the field, he gave the command to 
Danagur, commander-in-chief, and, while he himself was obliged to remain in 
Chalah, his forces were executing his commands in the north country of Urartu 
and Patii. The end of his reign, which was followed by the subjugation of 
Babylon to Assyria, largely through the extension of power due to him, according 
to Samsibin(?) was disturbed by an insurrection, set on foot by a faithless son, 
which was afterwards quelled by his faithful son and successor Samsibin(?). 

Inscriptions. 

1) The Monolith Inscription found at Kurkh on the Tigris, about twenty 
miles distant from Diarbekhr, and now in the British Museum. The monolith 
measures 2 m. 16 em. in length, 85 cm. in width, and 21 cm. in thickness. The 
writing extends on the back 1 m. 89 cm., and on the front, 1 m.20 cm. On the 
front side is a life-size sculptured figure of the king in the usual royal attire. 
Owing to the fringe of the garment and the partial decomposition of the stone, 
the writing is sometimes difficult to decipher. 

2) The Black Obelisk. Compound of basalt. It narrates the events accord- 
ing to the years of his reign, and exhibits in five beautiful bas reliefs, which ex- 
tend completely around the four sides, tributary peoples bringing various ani- 
mals and objects, cloths and ivory to their acknowledged conqueror. 

3) The Bull Inscriptions. Both these and the obelisk were found in the palace 
of Salmaneser at Chalah. The texts are to be found in Layard’s Inscriptions. 

4) Bronze Gates—a wonderful work of art—bear representations of battles, 
tortures, etc., etc., and an inscription. They were discovered by Mr. Rassam at 
Balawat. Another set of doors crumbled to pieces in being removed. 

5) The Throne Inscription. Given in Appendix, which see. 

6) A small inscription containing an account of Salmaneser’s expedition 
against Syria during his eighteenth year. Contained [ R. 5, No. 6, Delitzsch’s 
ALS., p. 98. 

7) Several bricks. One which I copied in the British Museum, a duplicate of 
which Rev. Mr. Parry, D. D., was kind enough to send me a copy, is in his pos- 
session. They read as follows: 

‘* Salmaneser, the great king, the powerful king, the king of multitudes, the 
king of Assyria, the son of Asurnazirpal, the great king, the powerful king, the 
king of multitudes, the son of Tiglath-adar, the king of multitudes, king of As- 
syria, who rebuilt ? (ri-sip-tu) the tower of the city of Chalah.” Cf. Layard’s In- 
scriptions, p. 78. 
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TRANSLITERATION. 
(III R., pp. 7, 8.)* 
Cou. I. 


1, iu A-Sur bélu rabu-G Sar gim-rat! ila-ni rabité #4 A-nu Sar iuTgigé u 





ilu A-nun-na-ki bél mataté 14 Bél a-bu ilani mu-Sim Simati 

2. mu-sir é-su-rat [Samé-é irsiltim iu B-a ir-84 Sar apsé [rabu}?@-@ nik-la?-ti 
ilu Na’-nir Samé-é irsitim !" é-tél-lu 1 Sa-max 

3. dan kibraté muk-té-Sirt té-ni>-sé-é-té Iu Tstar bé-lit kabli u tahazi Sa mé-lul- 
ta-Sa tukuntu ilani rabité ra’im-ut Sarri-ti-ia 

4. béli-ti kis-80-ti u $a®-pi-ru-ti 07-Sar-bu Sa-mé kab-tu zik-ri si8-i-ra muh?f-hur 
bél-é ma-'a-di8 i8-ku-nu i-ni-ni. 

5. Sulmanu-agarédu Sar kik-kat niké rubd-@ Sangd ASdr Sarru dan-nu Sar ™4tu A sydr 
sar kul-lat kib-rat arba’-i !" Sam-St ki8-Sat nié 

6. mur-té-du-@ ka-liS mataté Sarru ba-’a-it [il4]ni ni-Sit é-[ni] 8¢liul Bél Sakkanak 


Aésir pit-ku-du rubi-a@ na-a-du a-mé-ru 


7. [du]-ur-gé t Sap-Sa-ké mu-kab-bi-is ri-’é-ti-é Sa Sadé-é ka-li8 hur-Sa-a-ni ma-hir 
bilti 9 ti i-gi-si-é 
8. [kali-S]i-na kibraté mu-pat-tu-0 tu-da-ti Sa é-lis 1 Sap-li$ Sa a-na ti-ib tahazi-8u 


dan-ni kibraté ul-ta-nap-Sa-ka 

9, i-hi-lu mataté ina mé-dil id-du-ti-Su iS-da-Sizna; zikaru dan-nu Sa ina tukul-ti 
A&Str ilu Sa-mas ildni ri-sé-84 ittala-ku-ma 

10. ina mal-ké Sa kib-rat arba’-i Sa-nin-Su 14 iSu-@ Sar!’ mataté Sar-hu Sa ar-hé pa- 
ak-ku-té ittala-ku is-tam-da-hu Sadé-é u tamaté 

11. apal™-ASir-nasir-pal Sakan 4 Bél Sang A&Sdr Sa Sangi-su éli ilani i-té-bu-ma 
mataté nap-har-Si-na a-na Sépé-Sa@ u-Sak-ni-Su nab-ni-tu éllu-tu Sa ™- Tukulti- 
Adar 

12. sa kul-lat za-i-ré-84" i-ni-ru-ma is-pu-nu a-bu-ba-ni-i8. B-nu-ma ASir bélu 
raba-@ ina ku-un [libbi!?-]84@ ina? inati-sul4 é]lati ud-da-ni-ma 

13. ré-'u-ut ™4tu Assur ib-ba-an-ni kakku dan-nu [muf]-Sam-kit 1a ma-gi-ri u-Sat- 
mé-ha-ni-ma a-ga-a [si-ra] u-pir-ra!® bélu-ti nap-har mataté 

14. tu... . [na-kiJ-ru-ut ASdr a-na pé-li u Suk-nu-8é ag-giS u-ma-’i-ra-an-ni 
ina Gmé?-Sa-ma ina Sur-rat Sarru!’-ti-ia ina mah-ri-é pali-ia’ 

15. ina kussé Sarru-ti rabi-i§ u-Sé-bu narkabate ummAanaté-'a!é ad-ki ina ni-ri-bi 8a 
matu Sj-mé-si éru-ub!8 a!920-na “lu A-ri-di 4] dan-nu-ti-3u 

16. Sa ™- Ni-in2!-ni ak!®89-té-rib dla a-si-bi ak!89-ta-Sad dikta-Su ma’attu a-duk Sal- 
la-su2? a3-lu-la a-si-tu Sa kakkadé ina pu-ut 4li-Su ar-sip 

17. *batdlé-su-nu *@!* ba-tu-la-té-Su-nu a-na ma-ak-lu-té a’rup. Ki-i ina “A-ri- 


di-ma us®5-ba-ku-ni ma-da-tu Sa ™4tu Har-ga-a-a26-27 matu Har-ma-sa-a-a 





*The numbers above the signs refer to “Corrections.” 
+ The remaining traces of the sign (in R. “‘u’’ ‘‘nap’’) seems to be in favor of muh. 


+R. 
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TRANSLATION. 
Cot. I. 
iL. Agur, the great lord, the king of all* the great gods, Anu, king of the 


Igigi and Anunnaki, the lord of lands, Bél, the father of the gods the deter- 
miner of destinies, 2who fixes the bounds (bands) of (heaven and) earth, Ea, 
the decider, the king of the abyss, great in wise devices, Nanir, of heaven and 
3. earth, the majestic, Sama’, *the judge of the (four) quarters of the globe, Sy 
the ruler of mankind, I&star, the queen of war and battle, whose command is 
4. war; the great gods, the favorers of my sovereignty, ‘lordship, might and rule 
have they increased, my renowned name, my majestic title, 7st come before 
5. rulers, abundantly have they (the gods) established my i-ni-ni (or me ?). 5Sal- 
maneser, the king of the multitude of men, the prince, the priest of ASur, the 
mighty king, the king of the land of Assyria, the king of the whole of the 
6. four regions, the sun of all mankind, ®the ruler (who rules fully) of all lands, 
the king chosen of the gods, the beloved of Bél, the governor of ASur, the cir- 
7. cumspect, the great, the majestic, who looks upon “paths and declivities, who 
treads the peaks of mountains (and) forests everywhere, who receives the 
8. tribute and presents of 8all regions, who opens up the roads both above and 
below, who, by the approach of his mighty battle, distresses the regions and 
%shakest countries to their foundations in the power of his might,—the manly, 
the mighty, who by the aid of ASur (and) Samas, the gods his helpers, marches, 
10. and “among the princes of the four regions has no rjval ; king of countries, 
the powerful (one) who marches over declivitous routes, traverses mountains 
11. and seas, "the son of ASurnazirpal, the governoré of Bél, the priest (servant) 
of Axur, whose priestship being well-pleasing unto the gods,|| they subjected 
12. all lands to his feet, the brilliant descendant of Tiglath-adar !2who subjugated 
all his enemies and hurled them down as a deluge. At the time when A&ur, 
the great lord, in the fidelity (or fixedness) of his heart, with his clear eyes 
13. recognized (knew) me and to the “sovereignty of the land of Assyria called 
me, a powerful weapon, the overthrower of the insubordinate, he bestowed{ 
upon me, and with a majestic crown adorned (decked ?) my sovereignty, all 
14. lands“. . . . . . the enemies of ASur to subjugate and subdue sternly 


bo 


ad 





did he command me. 

15. In those days, at the beginning of my rule, in my first year of rule, }%(as) 
upon the throne of sovereignty ceremoniously I seated myself, the chariots, 
my forces, I assembled; into the pass of the land of Simesi I entered. To 

16. the city of Aridi, the stronghold 1of Ninni, I approached. The city I be- 
sieged, I took. Many of his warriors I slew. His spoil I carried off. A 
column (row) of heads, at the entrance of the city-gate, I fixed together. 

17. 1’Their young men, their young women, I burned up. While I was quartered 


* = totality. 
+ See notes. 
+ Professor Sayce leaves out the word “ihilu” and supplies “‘ hope”’ instead (which robs the 


passage both of its poetry and meaning), or perhaps had in mind bn ‘ NoniA - 
§ The sign ka might mean Siknu; but in view of Sargon-Inscr. 3, §aknu is certainly correct 


here. 
i Lit., whose priestship was well-pleasing unto the gods and they, etc. ‘ 


{ Lit., caused me to hold. 
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18. 


20. 


21. 


29. 


30. 


vA 


matu Sj-mé-sa-a-a Mtu Sj-mé-ra-a-a Méatu §j-ris-a-a MAtu [J]-ma-ni-a-a sisé simd- 
at niri alpé séni karané amhur iStu1®® 4lu 4 -rj-di 

at-tu-mus arhi pa-as-ku-té Sadé mar-su-ti Sa kima Sé-lu-ut patri parzilli a-na 
Samé-é zi-kip-ta Sak-nu ina aggulat éré siparri ak-kur narkabaté?™* 

umméanaté 4-Sé-tik a-na “1 Hu-pu-us-ki-a ak-té-rib U Hu-pu-ud-ki-a a-di C 
Alani”? Sa li-mé-tu-84 ina isati aS-ru-up ™- Ka-ki-a 

Xar matu Na-i-ri ti si-té-it ummaénaté-Su iStu pa-an na-mur-rat kakké-’a ip-la- 
hu-ma Sadé-é dan-nu-ti is-ba-tu arki-Su-nu ana Sadé-é é-li 

tahazu dan-nu ina ki-rib Sadé-é ak-ku-un abikta-Su-nu am-ha-as narkabaté 
ummanaté® sisé simd-at niri iStu!®® ki-rib Sadé-é &-té-ra pul-hé mé-lam-mé 

sa ASdr béli-ia is-hu-pu-Su-nu-ti ur*!-du-ni Sépé-ia is-ba-tu biltu u ma-da-tu 
éli-Su-nu @-kin iStu!®? 4 y-pu-us-ki-a at-tu-mus 

a-na {lu Sy-gu-ni-a al dan-nu-ti-Su $a ™-A-ral8%mé matu [J-ra189-ar-ta-a® ak-té- 
rib Ala a-si-bi ak!®9-ta-Sad dikta-Su-nu ma-’a-tu a-dtik 

al33-Ja-su as-lu-la a-si-tu Sa kakkadé ina pu-ut 4li-Su ar-sip XTV ala-ni 34189 
li-mé-tu-Su ina iSAti aS-ru-up iStu “lu Su-gu-ni-a 

at-tu-muS a-na tam-di Sa ™4tuNq-j-ri at-ta-rad kakké-ia ina tam-di @-]i] imméru 
niké ana ilani-ia ak-ki ina G-mé-Sa-ma ga-lam bu-na-ni-ia ‘ 

épu-us ta-nit-ti ASdr béli rubi-é béli-ia u li-ti kiS-S0-ti-ia ina ki-rib-8u al-tur 
ina éli tam-di u-%é-ziz ina ta-ia-ar-ti-ia 

Sa tam®4-di ma-da®°-tu Sa ™- A-su®6-@ mtu Gu-za-na-a36¢ mat(?) sisé alpé séni 
karané IT ud®?-ra-a-té $4 Sind gu-un-gu-li-pi am-hur 

a-na Ali-ia ASSdr ub-la. Ina arah Airi im XIII istu!®? @uNinua at-tu-mus 
naru Tdiklat é-té-bir ‘adi Ha-sa-mu “844 —)j-jh-nu-nu [at]-ta-bal-kat 

ana “luy,a-’a-la-'a-té 8a ™-A-hu-ni apal A-di-ni ak-té-rib pu-ul-hé mé-lam-mé 
$a ASdr béli-ia is-hu-pu-su°?-nu a-[na] 

é-lu-G ala ab-bu-ul ak-kur ina isdti a$-ru-up iS-tu lu La-’a-la-’a-ti at-tu-mus 
OSS ECA ESE) al ee a a a oe 

Sa ™-A-hu-ni apal A-di-ni ak-té-rib ™-A-hu-ni apal A-di-ni a-na gi-biS umm*[a- 
naté-Su it-ta-kil|t-ma kabla u tah4za [ana é-pi8] . . a-ni. I-na tukul-ti ASdr 

u ilani rabdté bélé-ia it*-ti-Su am-dah-hi-is a-bi-ik-ta-[8@] 44aS-kun i-na Ali-3u 
é-sir-Su itu “U Ki-[ra]?-ka at-tu-mus 

a-na 4lu Bur-mar-’a-na 8a A-hu-ni apal A-di-ni [a-likt Ala] a4-si-bi ak-ta-3ad 
V 8a-3i mun-dah-sé-Su-nu ina kakké u-Sam-[kit*] a-si-tu Sa kakkadé 

[i-na*® pu-ut ali-Su ar-sip] , 16cm. broken. | ma-da-tu Sa ™- Ha-pi-ni “¥ Til-ab- 
na-a Sa ™-(@a-'a-u-ni UUSa-ru? . . . a? 4 ™.Gi-ri-Rimman 

reg ex i kaspa hurdsa alpé séni karané am-hur iStu “ Bur-mar-’a-na 
at-tu-mu& ina élippé magak tah®’-si-6 24ru Puratu 

é-té-bir ma-da-tu ¥459@ m.Ka-ta-zi-]i) maitu Ky-mu-ha-a-a kaspa huraga alpé 


séni karané am-hur a-na ™4tu"{ Pa-kar-ru]-uh-bu-ni 


* No pl. sign on Monolith, hence prop. narkabta. 
+ Restored by comparison with Oby. 11., 15, IT] R., 5, No. 6, 42 and 43. + or [ak-té-rib]. 














18. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
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in the city of Aridi, the tribute of the Hargeeans, the Harmaszans, the 
Simeszens, the Simerzeans, the Sirixians, the Ulmanians, horses trained* to 
the yoke, oxen, sheep, wine I received. From the city of Aridi I departed. 
Steep roads and difficult mountains, which like the point of an iron dagger 
raised their peaks to the skies, with hatchets of bronze (and) copper I broke 
down. Chariots (and) forces I brought through. To the city of Hupuskia I 
advanced. The city of Hupuskia together with one hundred bordering towns 
I burned with fire. Kakia, 2!the king of the land of Na’iri, and the remainder 
of his troops before the brilliancy of my weapons became afraid and betook 
themselvest to the mighty mountains. After them to the mountains I 
ascended. ?2A great battle in the midst of the mountain 1 fought. Their 
overthrow I accomplished. Chariots, forces, horses trained to the yoke out of 
the mountain I brought back. The fear of the splendor of ASur, my lord, 
overwhelmed them; they descended and laid hold of my feet.t Taxes and 
tribute I laid upon them. From the city of Hupuskia I departed. To the 
city of Sugunia, the stronghold of Aramu of the land of Urartu, I advanced ; 
the city I besieged, I took. Many of their warriors I slew. His spoil I 
carried off. A column of heads at the entrance of his city I fixed together. 
Fourteen of its neighboring towns I burnt with fire. From the city of Sugu- 
nia I departed. 2°To the sea of the land of Na’iri I descended. My weapons 
in the sea I washed. Offerings to my gods I sacrificed. In those days ?"I 
made a life-size image of myself; the glory of ASur, the great lord, my lord, 
and the might of my power, I wrote upon it and placed it above the sea. On 
my return from the sea, tribute from Ast of the land of Gozan, horses, 
oxen, sheep, wine, two dromedaries, I received ; 2%to my city A&Sur, I brought 
(them). In the month of Iyyar, the 13th day, I departed from Nineveh, I 
crossed the Tigris, the mountain of Hasamu, the mountain Dihnunu, I[ 
passed over. To the city of *°L414’ta which belonged to Ahuni, the son of 
Adini, I approached. The fear of the splendor of A&Sur my lord overwhelmed 
them. To (the mountains ete.?) they went. ®!The city I destroyed (and) 
devastated. With fire I burnt it. From the city of La’la’td I departed. To 
(the city of Kiraka, the city) of 2Ahuni, the son of Adini, I advanced. Ahuni, 
the son of Adini, trusted to the multitude of his forces, and to offer engage- 
ment and battle (he advanced against me)| With the help of ASur and the 
great gods, my lords, I fought with him. His overthrow I accomplished. In 
his city I shut him in. From the city Kiraka? I departed. *To the city of 
Burmar’ana, belonging to Ahuni, the son of Adini, (I went. The city) I be- 
sieged, I took. Three hundred of their fighting men I brought down with my 
weapons. <A column of heads *(at the entrance of his city I fixed together). 

Tribute of Hapini of the city of Tilabna, of Ga’uni of the city of 
Satu? ... . a? Gi-Ramman ©... 2... «. « pilver geld, 
oxen, sheep, wine I received. From the city of Burmar’ana I departed. In 
ships of lamb-skins "I crossed the Euphrates. Tribute from Katazilu of the 
land of Kumuhu, silver, gold, oxen, sheep, wine I received. To the land of 


* Span of the yoke. 
+ Lit., took the mighty mountains. 
+ = did me obeisance. 


aay 


Ts EAe 
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40. 


41. 


43. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


Alani 8a ™-A-hu-ni apal A-di-ni Sa 8épa am-ma-té Sa 4ruPurdtu ak-té-rib a-bi- 
ik-ti mati a&8-kun 4lAni-Su na-mu-ta 

f-Sa-lik abikta ku-ra-dé-Su séru rap-8@ G-mal-li1M.11C sabé ti-du-ki-Su-nu ina 
kakki ee (nothing wanting) 

istul® @luPa-kar-ru-uh-bu-ni at-tu-mu a-na ala-ni $a ™-Mu-tal-li ““Gam-gu- 
ma-a-a ak-té-rib ma-da-tu 

$a ™-Mu-tal-li “uGam-gu-ma-a-a kaspa hurasa alpé séni karané marat-su®? 
i8-tu nu-du-ni™ Sa ma-’a-di [am]-hur istu 44 Gam-gu-mé 

at-tu-mus ana 4lu Lju-ti-bu 4] dan-nu-ti-Su Sa ™-Ha-a-ni ™4tu Sa-am-’a-la-a-a 
ak-té-rib m.Ha-a-nu Matu Sa-am#@’a-[la-a]-a ™- Sa-pa-lu-ul-mé 

matu Pa-ti-na-a-a ™-A-hu-ni apal A-di-ni ™-Sa-an-ga-ra ™4tu Gar-ga-mi8-a-a 
a-na ri-gu-ut® 56a-ha-més [it-]tak-lu-ma ik-su-ru 

tahaza a-na é-pis étéku®®¢-ma a-na irti-ia it-bu-ni ina idati si-ra-a57-ti 8a 
ilu Urugallu a-lik pani-ia ina kakké éz-zu58-té. 

8a AStr bélu ik-ru-ka it-té-Su-nu am-dah-hi-is a-bi-ik-ta-Su-nu a3-kun mun- 
dah-hi-si-Su-[nu*®] 

ina kakké u-Sam-kit kima “"'Ramman éli-Su-nu ri-hi-il-ta u-Sa-az-nin® ina 
hi-ri-sé at-bu-uk-Su-nu Sal-mat 

ku-ra-di-Su-nu séru rap-S@ f-mal-li démé-Su-nu kima na-pa-si Sada-a as-ru-up 
narkabaté 4 [ma]-’a-tu sisé 

simd-at niri-Su é-kim-Su a-si-tu Sa kakkadé ina pu-ut dli-Su ar-sip Alani-su 
ab-bul ak-kur ina isati [aS-ru®™)-up 

ina a-mé-Xi-ma ad-lu-ul nar-bu-ut iléni rabfté Sa ASdr u 14 Sa-ma’ kur-di-Su-nu 
fi-Sa-pa ana sa-a-té sa-lam Sarru-ti-ia 

Sur-ba-a épu-uS il-ka-kat kur-di-ia ép-Sit ur-nin®-ti-ia ina ki-rib-’u al-tur ina 
rés é-ni D4rU Sa-lu-a-ra 

Sa Sépu Sadé-é matu Ha-ma-ni f-sé-ziz i8-tu mtu Ha-ma-ni at-tu-mus D4ru A-ya- 
an-tu é-té-bir a-na “lu 4-]i-sir(mus) 

al dan-nu-ti-80 $a ™- Sa-pa-lu-ul-mé ™4tu Pa-ti-na-a-a ak-té-rib ™- Sa-pa-lu-ul-mé 
flu Pa-ti-na-a-a a-na Su-zu-ub® 

napsaté-Su ™- A-hu-ni apal A-di-ni ™-Sa-ga-ra “lu Gar-ga-mi8-a-a ™- Ha-a-a-nu 
matu Sa-ma-’a-la-a-a ™- Ka-té-Su ? Ae 

matt Ku-a-a-a ™- Pi-hi-ri(?)* ™m4t® Aj-lu-ka-a-a ™-Bur-a-na-té mtu Ja-as-bu- 
hi end m. A-da(?) maT 4), ta. ae 7 (the last three signs very doubtful) 

Co.. II. 
ka-a 

: u-par-ri-ir ala a-si-bi ak-ta-[%ad] 
narkabaté®’-gu ma’adu sisé simd®-at niri-Su . . [aS]-lu-la [dikta-Su ma’adu] 

[ina] kakké u-Sam-kit ina ki-rib tam-ha-ri 84-a-ti ™- Bur-a-na-té [matu Ja-as- 
bu-ka-a-a] 


* Not legible. 
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38. (Pakaru)hbuni, *8the cities of Ahuni, the son of Adini, on the farther side of 
the Euphrates, I approached. The overthrow of the land I accomplished. 
39. The cities 3°I turned to destruction, (with) the overthrow of his soldiers (brave 
ones) I filled the wide district. One thousand and three hundred of his war- 
40. riors with the weapons I brought low. 4From the city of Pakaruhbuni I 
41. departed, to the cities of Mutalli the Gamgumian I advanced. Tribute *!from 
Mutallu the Gamgumian, silver, gold, oxen, sheep, wine, his daughter with her 
42. large dowry, I received. From the city of Gamgumé #I departed. To the 
city of Lutibu, the stronghold of Hanu, the Samalean I advanced. Hanu 
43. the Sama lean, Sapalulme, “the Patinzr, Ahuni, the son of Adini, Sangara 
the Carchemisian, trusted to their reciprocal aid, and collected together. 
44. 4Battle to make they advanced, and came up before me (lit., to my breast). 
In the exalted power of Nergal, who goes before me, with the strong weapons 
which #Agur, the lord, presented, I fought with them; their overthrow I 


& & 


accomplished ; their fighting men “with the weapons I brought low. Like 
the god Ramman, over them I caused to pour an inundation. Into 
47. the ditches (of the city) I cast them. 4’The corpses of their warriors 
I caused to fill the wide field. With their blood like wool I colored the 
48. mountain. Many of their chariots, horses 48trained to the yoke I took from 
him. A column of heads at the entrance of his city I fixed together. His 4 
49. cities I destroyed, I devastated, I burnt with fire. 4In those days I was 
obedient to the will (lit. greatness) of the great gods in causing the braveryt 
of Aur and Samas to shine for future (days). A sovereign image of great 
50. size I made. The course of my bravery, the deeds of my power, I wrote upon 
51. it. At the head source of the river Saluara, *!which is at the foot of the 
mountain of the land of Hamani, I erected (it). From the land of Hamani I 
departed. The river Orontes I crossed. To the city of Alisir (mu3), the 
stronghold of Sapalulmu, the Patinian, I advanced. Sapalulmu, the Patinian 
53. to save his life,t Ahuni the son of Adini, Sagara the Carchemisian, Hanu the 
Sama’lean Kata’u? the Kéean Pihiri, the Cilician Buranata, the Jasbukean 


RE dy ae ae Se er wh Ree ee SO Bas we ee, oe 
Cou. II. 

Be: Say A, SD, Se” Sees ~s St cas ie ee 
2. . . . . Ibroke, the city I besieged, I took 
3. his chariots many, horses trained to the yoke . . . . . I carried off. 
4. (His many warriors) ‘with the weapons I brought low. In the same battle 
* Power. 

+ Lit. lives. 


+ Sagara. Probably the same as Saugara, I. 43; II. 19, 27, 82. 
#3 














oy 
































10. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


* Perhaps érib. + IT. 19. +Su instead of ri is probably a mistake of the scribe. 
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ka-a-ti lu ik-S4-du 9 ma-ha-zé rabiité Sa u Pa-ti-na-a-a ?7 , 

é-li-ni-té Sa ™4tu A-har-ri u ? tam-di DUP* ilu Sam-8i kima ti-lu a-bu-bé lu ab- 
hu?!-[up-su-nu-ti] 

ma-da-tu Sa Sarra-ni Sa a-hat tam-di am-hur ina a-hat tam-di ra-pa-as-té mé7?- 
8é-riS Sal-té-is 

lu at-ta!®-lak sa-lam bélu-ti-ia mu-kin Sumi-ia a-na da-ra-a-ti épu-uS ina éli 
tam-di u™?-[Xé-ziz] 

a-na Sadé-é mtu Ha-ma-ni é-li '¥ ga-Su-ré isU é-ri-ni 84 hu-ra-Sé™ a%5-kis a-na 
xadé-é 

matu A-ta-lu-ur a-Sar salmu Sa ASir-ir-bi zak-pu a-lik salma itti”® salmi-Su 
u-8é-ziz itu tam-di at-tar7-"[rad] 

alu Ta-ia-a78 lu Ha-za-zu “Ut Nu-li-a 1 Bu-ta-a-mu Sa ™- Pa-ti-na-a-a akSu- 
ud MM.DCCC. dikta-Su-nu 

a-dik XIVM.VIC Sal-79-la-su-nu aS-lu-la ma-da-tu $a ™- A-ra-mé apal Gu-si 
kaspa hurasa alpé 

séni karané isu irSu hurasu ka-sap amhur. Ina li-mé Satti Sumi-ia ina®! arah 
Airi dm XIII istu “4 [Nj-nu-a} 

at-tu-mus Dru Tdiklat é-té-bir *ada Ha-sa-mu adi —j-ih-nu-nu at-ta-bal-kat 
a-na {lu Ti]-bur{si-ip] al dan-nu-[ti-Sut $a] ™- A-hu-[{ni] 

apal A-di-ni ak-té-rib m. A-h[u-ni apjal A-di-ni a-na gi-bi8 umménaté-su it-ta- 
kil-ma a-na irti-ia it-[ba a-bi]-ik-ta-$@ a8-kun ina [4li-’u] 

é-sir-u istu “lu Ti]-bur-si-ip at-tu-mus ina élippé $a maak tah-Si-é 24ru Puratu 
ina me-li!®9-Xa é-té-bir 7 . . . a?-ga-a Mlu Ta-gi i 

alu Su-t-ru-nu lu Pa-ri-pa {lu Ti]§2-ba-xé-ri-é {lu Da-bi-gu v1 alani-8u dan-nu- 
ti 8a ™- A-hu-ni apa] A-di-ni [lu] ak-ta-Sad dikta-8u 

ma’adu a-dik Sal-la-su-nu a&-lu-la 1C Alani Sa li-mé-tu-Su-nu ab-bul ak-kur 
ina iSati a’-ru-up ana %lU P)a-bi-gi-i 

ana 4lu Sq-za-bi-é a] dan-nu-ti-Su $4189 ™. Sa-an-ga-ral®? alu Gar-ga-mi3-a-a ak- 
té-rib Ala a-si-bi ak[ta-Sad] dikta-Su-nu ma’adu a-dik 

S$al-la-su-nu a8-lu-la ala-ni $a li-mé-tu-Su ab-bul ak-kur ina iSati aS-ru-up Sarra- 
nisa mitu) . . . ., anasi-hir-ti-Su-nu 

istu pan na-mur-rat kakké-ia dan-nu-ti u tahazi-ia Sit-mu-ri ip-lah-a-ma Sépé- 
ja is-ba-tu8 m™ 2 . . . un S44 matu Pa-ti-na-a-a 

1 Gun hurasi 1C Gun kaspi 01C Gun siparri U1C Gun parzillilIM dikaré 
siparri IM. ¥Uju-bal-[ti bir-mé *"*]kiti marat-su 

it-ti nu-du-ni-Sa ma’adi XX Gun *'8 argamani D alpé v M. séni am-hur-si I 
Gun kaspi 0 Gun argaméni ?C §8¥ gaguré isu é-Su8®{-ni 

ma-da-tu ina éli-$u ag-kun Satti-Sam-ma ina 4li-ia ASSdr am-da-har ™- Ha-ia-a- 

na apal Gab-ba-ri Sa Sépu *@d4 Ha-ma-ni X Gun kaspi XC (or XXX)? Gun 
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5. Burdnaté [the Jasbukean] my hand took (captive). ®The great cities of the 
6. Patinians . . . upper (cities) of Phoenicia and ? the sea of the setting? 
sun, like the ruins of a deluge, I destroyed them (lit., I cast them down). The 

7. tribute of the kings on the coast I received. On the coast of the broad sea 
8. (Mediterranean) upright and triumphant *I marched. A royal* image, the 
preserver of my name forever, I made. Above the sea I (erected it). To the 

9. mountains of Hamanil went up. Beams of cedar wood, cypress wood, I cut 
10. down. To the mountains of the land of Atalur, where an image of ASur-irbi 
was erected, I went. An image with his image I erected. From the sea I 

11. descended. "The city of Taja, the city of Hazazu, the city of Nulia, the city 
of Butamu of the Patinians, I took. Two thousand, eight hundred of their 

12. warriors I killed. Fourteen thousand, six hundred of their prisoners I 
13. carried off. Tribute from Aramu, the son of Gusi, silver, gold, oxen, sheep, 
wine, a bed of gold and silver I received. During the archonship of the year 

14. of my name, in the month of Iyyar, on the 13th day, “I departed from Nine- 
veh; I crossed the Tigris (and) passed through the land of Dihnunu. To the 

15. city of Tilbarsip, the stronghold of Ahuni, “the son of Adini, I advanced. 
Ahuni, the son of Adini, trusted to the number of his forces and advanced 

16. against me. I accomplished his overthrow. In (his city) I shut him. From 
Tilbarsip I departed. In ships of lamb-skins I crossed the Euphrates during 

17. high water. The city of . . agd?,the city of Ta-gi . . . Mthe city of 
Sirumu, the city of Paripa, the city of Til-baséré, the city of Dabigu, six 
18. strongholds of Ahuni, the son of Adini, I took. Many 1%of his warriors I 
killed ; their booty I carried off. Two hundred neighboring towns I destroyed, 

19. devastated (and) burnt with fire. To the city of Dabigu, !%to the city of 
Sa-za-bd, the stronghold of Sangara, the Carchemisian, I advanced. The city 

20. I besieged (and) took. Their many warriors I killed. ?°Their booty I carried 
off. The neighboring cities I destroyed, devastated (and) burned with fire. 

21. The kings of the land of . . . . . all about,é before the brilliancy of my 
powerful weapons and my raging battle became terrified, and embracedt my 

22. feet. . . . . . un from the land of Patina, 2*three talents of gold,? three 
talents of silver, three talents of copper, three hundred talents of iron, one 
thousand vessels of copper, one thousand (pieces) of variegated cloth, linen, 

23. his daughter with her large dowry, twenty talents of purple cloth, five 
hundred oxen, five hundred sheep I received from him. One talent of silver, 

24. two talents of purple cloth, x hundred beams of cedar, *4as tribute I laid upon 
him. Every year in my city Asur I received (it). Hajanu, the son of Gabaru, 

at the foot of mount Hamanu, x talents of silver, (90? 3?) talents of gold, 

* Lit., “image of my rule.” + Lit. “according to their circumference.” + took. 


§ According to present value of gold, a talent would be equal to about $32,400.00. 
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25. siparri XXX® Gun parzilli 11 C. k¥ Ju-bul-ti bir-mé kité m1 C al-pé m1 M. 


séni 11C isu ga-ku-ré isu é-ri-ni8®§ 1 X* Bépl- isu é-rj-ni 





26. marat-su it-ti nu-du-ni-Xa am-hur-Sti X ma-na kaspi I C® isU gasuré #84 é-ri-ni 
(% X*—Bé-Pl. isu é-rj-ni ma-da-tu ina éli-8i9! a’-kun Satti-Sam-ma 


27. am-da-har ™- A-ra-mu apal A-gu-si X ma-na hurdsi VI Gun kaspi D alpé Vv 
M. séni am-hur-%ti ™- Sa-an-ga-ra 9 Gar-ga-mi8 ITT® Gun 

28. huraisi LXX Gun kaspi XXX Gun siparri C Gun parzilli XX Gun *i4 arga- 
manu D®% isu Kakké marat-su it-ti nu-du-ni i C maraté rabité-Su 

29. D alpé™ v M. séni am-hur-sti LX ma-na hurasi I Gun kaspi II Gun *€ arga- 


mani ina éli-Su ag-kun Satti-Sam-ma am-da-har-Si_ ™- Ka-ta-zi-lu 
30. matuKu-mu-ha-a-a XX ma-na kaspi UI. C 8 gaguré é-ri-ni Satti-Sam-ma am- 


da-har. Ina li-mé ™- ASdr-bél-ka-in ina® arah Dai%zi? Gm XIII iktu Mu 





Ninua at-tu-mus 

31. néru Tdiklat é-té-bir *84¢ Ha-sa-mu *84¢ Dj-ih-nu-nu-nu at-ta-bal-kat ana alu 
Til-bar-si-ip al dan-nu-ti-Su Sa ™- A-hu-ni apal A-di-ni ak-ta-Sad ™- A-hu-ni 

32. apal A-di-ni iStu pan na-mur-rat kakké-ia iz-zu-té u tahazi-ia Sit-mu-ri a-na 
$u-zu-ub napsate-Su [ina mé-li]-ka 24 Puratu é-bir 

33. a-na mataté Sa-ni-a-ti ib-bal-kit ina ki-bit ASdr béli rabi bé™li-ia 44 Til-bar- 
si-ip {lu A-]j-189 9 , , 10 em; | | ka-gu-ka a-na 4lU Sarriti-ia 

34. as-bat amélé amélu A&-X\j-ra-a-a ina lib-bi u-Sé-Sib ékallaté a-na Sti-bat Sarriti 
ia ina ki-rib-Su ad-di “1 Ti]-bar-si-[ip] “4 Kar-Sulman-asaréd 

35. Sum 4lu Nap-pi-gi lu Li-ta-ASdr Sum 4lu AJ-li-gi @U As-bat?la-ku-na Sum 4lu 
Ru-gu-li-189-ti {lu Ku(Dur)-bi-it(d) [%Sumé]-Su-nu ab-bi ina imi-su-ma 

36. a-na 4lu Asfr-u-tir-as-bat i189 amélé matu Hat-ta-a-a Mu Pj10-jt-ru i-ka-bu- 
xu-ni $4189 é]] nfru Sa-cu-[ra] $4 Sépa-am-ma Sa 24ru Purati 

37. a {lu Mu-ut-ki-i-nu 418 sépa? an-na-té $4 24ra Purdtu Si ™- Tukulti-pal-éSar- 
ra aba rubu-ti alik pani-ia u-Sa-[ag!!-bi?-tu] ina tar!2-sj103 m. A xfir-kirbil3? 

38. Xar matu Axsiir Sar MAtu A-ra-mu ina da-na-ni é-ki-mu-ni Ala-ni Sti-nu-ti a-na 
aé-ri-Su-nu ti-té-ra maré @melu A x-ky-ra-a-a ina lib-bi vi-Sé-Sib. 

39. Ki-i ina 4 Kar-Sulman-asaréd us-ba-ku-ni ma-da-tii Sa Sarrf-ni Sa a-[hat] 
tam-di t Sarra-ni $a a-hat ®U Purdti kaspi hurdsa andkuP!- siparra 

40. dikaré siparri parzilluP!-1 alpé séni *¥- lu-bul-ti bir-mé u *¥- kitiP!-am-hur 
ixtu {lu Kar-Sulmanu-akaréd at-tu-mus *844 Su-mu6 at-ta-bal-kat 

41. a-na ™atu Bit-za-ma-ni at-ta-rad istu!8? matul? Bit-za-ma-a-ni at-tu-mus ‘ada 
Na-am-da-nu *#4@-M é-jr-?-18su a-ta-bal-kat ar-hé pa-a’-ku-té Xadé-é 

42, mar-ku-ti $a kima Sé-lu-ut patri a-na Samé-é zi-kip-ta isku-nu ina ag-gul-lat 
éré ak-kur! narkabaté ummanaté u-sé-tik a-na M4tu En-zi-té 54189 matu Ty yj-a 

*See correction 90 for the representation of this sign, the syllabic value of which is not 


known. See also note. 
109 Nor. Lex. 154, correct. 
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25. thirty talents of copper, thirty talents of iron, three hundred (pieces) of 
variegated cloth, linen, three hundred oxen, three thousand sheep, two hun- 
26. dred beams of cedar, two X-Bé of cedar, “his daughter with her large dowry 
I received from him. Ten mana of silver, one hundred beams of cedar, one 
hundred ? X-Be of cedar as tribute I laid upon him. Every year in my city 
27. Asur 2"I received it. Aramu, the son of Agusu, ten mana of gold, six talents 
of silver , five hundred oxen, five thousand sheep, I received of him. Sangara 
28. of the city of Carchemish, three talents of *8gold, seventy talents of silver, 
thirty talents of copper, one hundred talents of iron, twenty talents of varie- 
gated cloth, five hundred weapons, his daughter with dowry, and one hundred 
29. daughters of his nobles,”*five hundred oxen, five thousand sheep I received 
from him. Sixty mana of gold, one talent of silver, two talents of variegated 
30. cloth, I laid upon him. Every year I received (it) from him. Katazilu, ®°the 
Kumuhian, twenty mana of silver, three hundred beams of cedar, every year 
I received (of him)——In the archonship of Asurbélkain, in the month of Tam- 
31. muz, on the 13th day, I departed from the city of Nineveh. ®!The river Tigris 
I crossed, the mountain of Hasamu, the mountain of Dihnunu, I traversed. 
To the city of Tilbarsip, the stronghold of Ahuni, the son of Adini, I came. 
32. Ahuni, **the son of Adini, before the brilliancy of my mighty weapons and 
my raging battle, to save his life, during high water, crossed the river 
33. Euphrates. *°To other lands he crossed through. By command of A&’ur the 
great lord, the city of Tilbarsip. the city of Aligu . . . (city of) Sagukka 
34. to my royal city I brought. *The men of* Assyria within (it), I settled. 
Palaces, for my royal residence in its midst I built. The city of Tilbarsip, 
35. Kar-Salmaneser, the name of the city Nappigi, Lita-ASur, *the name of the 
city of Aligu, Azbat(?)lakuna, the name of the city Ruguliti, Ku(dur)bit(?) their 
36. names I called.—In those days also, **to the city of ASur-utir-asbat which the 
men of the land of Chatti call the city of Péthor, which is above the river 
37. Sigir, beyond the river Euphrates, *“and the city of Mutkinu which is on 
this side of the Euphrates which Tiglathpileser, the father who was (went) 
38. before me, had violently taken, (which) in the time of Asurkirbi(?) *8the king 
of the land of Assyria(?) the king of Aram (Mesopotamia)f had by force 
taken away ; these same cities I restored to their place. The sons of Assyria 
39. (i. e. Assyrians) I settled within (them). ®9While I was quartered in the city 
of Kar-Salmaneser, the tribute of the kings of the sea-coast, and the kings d 
40. along the shores of the Euphrates, silver, gold, lead, copper, *°vessels of 
copper and iron, oxen, sheep, variegated cloth and linen I received. From 
the city of Kar-Salmaneser I departed, the mountain of Sumu I crossed over. 
41, 41To the land of Bit-Zam4niI descended. From the land of Bit-Zamani I 
departed. The mountain of Namdanu, the mountain Meéirsu I crossed. De- 
42. clivitous roads and 42difficult mountains, which like the point of a dagger 
raised (made) their peaks to the skies, with hatchets of bronze I broke down. 
Chariots (and) forces I caused to go through (forward). To the land of 





* Lit. “men, Assyrians.” 
+I. e., evidently an agreement had been made by which the king of Aram received it back 
again. 
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at-ta-rad mitu Bn-zi-té a-na si-hir-ti-Sa kati ik-Su-du 4]a-ni-Su-nu ab-bul ak- 
kur ina iSati aS-ru-up Sal-la!!°-su-nu bu-Xa-Su-nu SA-G-A-Su-nu a-na 14 mé-ni 

as-lu-la sa-lam Sarrii-ti-ia Sur-ba-a épu-us ta-na-ti ASdr béli rabé béli-ia u 1é-ti 
kik-Xti-ti-ia ina ki-rib-Su al-tur % Sa-lu-ri-a Saplu!!!* [Sada?]u2 Kj-rj-é-ki G- 
$é-ziz 

Istu mtu Ry-zi-té at-tu-mus ru Ar-za-ni-a é-té-bir a-na mtu Sy-uh-mé a-na 
ak-té-rib Alu U-ai-ta-al 4] dan-nu-ti-su ak-ta-$ad (matu]+Su-uh-me a-na si- 
hir-ti-’a 

ab-bul ak-kur ina ikati ak-ru-up ™-Su-ti-a bél dli-Su-nu ina ka-ti ag-bat 
iktu Mitu Su-uh-mé at-tu-mus al!3-na mtu Pa-ja-é-ni a-ta-rad “4 Da-ia-e-ni 

a-na si-hir-ti-Sa ak-Sud dla-ni-Su-nu ab-bul ak-kur ina isati a’-ru-up Sal-la-Su- 
nu busa-su-na SA-GA ma-'a-du al-ka-a iktu mtu Da-ja-e-ni at-tu-mus 

a-na 4lu Ay-za(sa)-a’-ku al Sarré-ti-Su Sa ™- Ar-ra-mu “lu U-ra-ar-ta-a-a istu 
pa-an na-mur-rat kakké-iat danni-té 

ul4 tahazi-ia Sit-mu-ri ip-lah-ma Ala-Su ti-mas-Sir™5 a-na Sadé-é MAtu Ad-du-ri 
é-li arka-Su a-na Xadé-é éli tahdzu dan-nu ina ki-rib Sadé-é a&-kun 1 M. IVC 

mun-dah-hi-si-Su ina kakké u-Sam-kit kima 24 Ramméan ina éli-Su-nu ri-[hi- 
iJ46-tu vi-Sa-az-nin116Z damé-Su-nu kima na-pa-si [Sada i] as-ru-up||/"8 us- 
ma-nu!!9-sy é-ki-im-Sti 

narkabaté-su bit-hal!29lu-Xii sisé!89-Su iméru pa-ré-gu a-ga-li SA-G A-Su Sal-la-su 
bu-Sa-Su ma-’a-du istu ki-rib Sadé-é 1i-té-ral®9 m- Ar-ral®9mu a-na Sti-zu-ub 

napsaté-Su a-na Sadé-é mar-Si é-li ina ki-sir zikriti-ia mat-su kima ®PU yjmi!?! 
a-di-is Alani-Su na-mu!®?-ta ti-Sa-lik U4 Ar-za(s)-a’-ku ad? ala-ni 

84 11189-mé-tu-Sti ab-bul [ak-kur ina isati a’-ru-up] a-si-ti-a-té 841%4 kakkadé1% 

ina pu-ut abulli-Su ar-sip . . . . . ma?-(pl.)-té ina lib-bi 

. . «|| [aJn-nu-té ina ba-tu [bat-té-Sa] a-si-ta-a-té ina zi-ki-pé u-za-kip 

iktu 4lu Ar-za-as-[ku] at-tu-muS a-na Sadé-é 

[matu B-ri-ti-a a-lik sa-lam Sarrfi]{-ti-ia Sur-ba-a épu-us ta-na-ti [Sa] ASdr bélu 
rabi!?6 béli-ia u 1é-ti kis-Sii-ti-ia Sa ina ™M4tu U-ra-[ar]te é-tap-pa-Sui ina ki- 
rib-Su 

[al!27-tur ina mtu B-ri]}**-ti-a i-Sa-zi-iz i8tu MAtu K-rj-ti-a at-tu-[mustt... Wu] 
A-ra-ma-li-é ak-té-rib 4lani-Su ab-bul ak-kur ina isati a3-ru-up 

itu lu A-ra-ma-li!®-é at-tu-muS a-na 4lU Za-an-zi-ti-[ak!’*té-rib . . Jtt 


ti . ¢@a-na tahal%za é-du-ur!8? xépé-'a is-bat 





* “Ki-ta,” not “ku-ta,” as in R. 

+“*Matu”’ probably omitted, occasioned by the preceding “ Sad.”’ 
+ “ti” instead of plur. sign is probably an oversight. 

§ Schrader’s supposition (KGF. 132) correct. 

i Line 54 restored by reference to Asurnaz. I, 91. 

18 cm. broken out. 

** By Sayce and Schrader correctly restored. 

++ Lacuna 14 cm. 

+t 16 cm. broken out. 

§§ Cir. 12 cm: broken out, illegible, not as in R. 
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Enzite of the land of Isua #I descended. The land of Enzite in its whole 
extent my hands took. Their cities I destroyed (and) devastated (and) burnt 
with fire. Their spoil, their possessions and goods without number “I carried 
off. My royal image, of great size, [made. The excellence of A&Sur, the great 
lord, my lord, and the might of my power I wrote upon it. (In) the city of 
Saluria at the foot of mount(?) Kirieki I erected it ? From the land of Enzite 
I departed. The river Arzania I crossed. To the land of Suhmé I advanced. 
The city of UaStal, his stronghold, I took. (The land) of Suhmé in its whole 
extent “*I destroyed, devastated and burned with fire. Sta, the governor of 
their cities, I took with my hand. From the land of Suhme I departed. To 
the land of Dajaéni I descended. The city Dajaéni, 47in its whole extent I 
conquered. Their cities I destroyed, devastated and burnt with fire. Their 
spoil and large possessions I took forth. From the land of Dajaéni I departed. 
To the city of Arza’ku, the royal city of Aramu, from the land of Urartai, 
I advanced. Arramu of the city of Urartai, before the brillianey of my 
mighty weapons “and my raging battle became afraid. His city he aban- 
doned (and) to the mountains of the land of Adduri he ascended. After him 
I ascended the mountains (and) a hard battle in the midst of the mountains I 
made. Three thousand four hundred “of his fighting men I brought low 
with the weapons. Like Ramman, over them an inundation I poured. With 
their blood, as with wool, I colored the mountain. His baggage I took from 
him. ®!His chariots, his riding horses, his horses trained to the yoke, steers, 
calves, his goods, his spoil, his large possessions out of the midst of the moun- 
tains I brought back. Aramu, *“to save his life betook himself to the difficult 
mountains. In the might of my manhood, his land, like a wild ox, I trod 
down, his cities I turned to destruction. The city of ArzaSku together with 
8the neighboring cities I destroyed (devastated and burned with fire.) Col- 
umns of heads at the entrance of the city gate I fixed together 

some in the midst 4 . . . . . othersround about the . . columns on 
stakes I gibbeted. From the city of ArazaSku I departed. To the mountains 
55(of the land of Eritia I went, my royal image) of great size I made. The 
excellence of ASur, the great lord, my lord, and the might of my power, which 
in the land of Urartu I exercised, I wrote upon it. In the land of Eritia I 
erected (it), From the land of Eritia ldeparted[ . . . . Against 

; of the city] of Aramalu I approached. His cities I destroyed, devas- 
tated and burnt with fire. ®7From the city of Aramalu I departed. To the 
city of ZanzinI (advanced. . . . . .. =. +... . Battle he avoided, 


* Here evidently the name of the governor is omitted. See “Sia” next line. 
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58. sisé simd-at nire alpé séni am-hur-Siti ré-mu-tu aS-ku-na-aS[Su] . 2. 2... 






. oe ee ) «61a a-na tim-di 
59. 84 matu Na-i-ri at-ta-rad kakké ASir iz-zu-té ina lib-bi tam-di -li]* imméru'st 






niké [ak-ki sa-lam Sarri-ti-ia Sur-ba-a]f épu-u8 ta-na-ti 

60. A&dar béli rabi béli-ia al-ka-kat kur-di-ia u ép-Si-ti ur-nin-ti-ia ina ki-rib-8u al- 
tur [i8tu tam-di] at-tu-muS a-na ™4tu Gj]-za-a-ni 

61. ak-té-rib ™- A-sa-a-ti Sar M4tu Gi]-za-a-ni a-di ahé!3?-su aplé-Su ina! irti-ia 
u-sa-34 | | fw... CSarru?-ti? sisé 

62. simd-at niri alpé séni karané VII ud-ra-té $a IL gu-un-gu-li!®9-pi-%i-na am- 
hur-3t sa-lam Sarri-ti-ia Sur-ba-a épu-usS ta-na-ti Air béli rabi-é béli-ia 

63. wu 1é-ti kiS-Su-ti-ia $4 ina M4tu Na-’j-ri é-tap-pa-aS ina ki-rib-$u al-tur ina kabal 
ali-ku ina é-kur-ri-Su vi-Sé-ziz istu ™4tu Gil-za-a-ni at-tu-mus 

64. a-na 4lu §j-la-ia al dannu-ti-Su Sa ™- Ka-a-ki Sar 4lu Hu-pu-ué-ki-a ak-té-rib 
Ala a-si-bi ak-ta-Sad dikta-Su-nu ma’adu a-dak m1 M. Sal-la-su-nu alpé-Su-nu 

65. sé-ni-Su-nu sisé iméru pg-ri-é a-ga-li a-na la mé-ni a3-lu-la a-na Ali-ia ASSdr ub- 
la ina ni-ri-bé $a MAtu Ey-zi-té éru-ub ina ni-ri-bé Sa ™Atu K jr-ru-ril5 

66. ina réX 4lu Arba’il ti-si-a ™- A-hu-ni apal A-di-ni 5:18 ixtu!®? Sarra-ni Abé-ia 
$1136-jp-su [u]!88 dan-na-ni!®® il-ta-kan-nu ina Sur-rat Sarré-ti-ia ina ]i1®9-mé 

67. Sanat Sumi-ia-ma!®? ixtu “U Ninua at-tu-mus lu Ti]-bur-si-ip al dan-nu-ti-3u 
a-si-bi ku-ra-dé-iat al-mé-Su mit-hu!0-gsul4! ina@ lib-bi-Su as-kun 

68. kiré-Su ak-ki-is nab-li mul-mu-li!®® éli-Su t-Sa-za-nin iStu pan na-mur-rat 
kakké-ia mé®-lam-mé!” [Sa]|] bélu-ti-ia ip-lah-ma Ali-Su ui-mas-Sir 

69. a-na Sa-zu-ub napis-ti P/-Su ™4ra Purdtu é-bir ina Sani-té Sat-té ina ]i!8%-mé ™. 
AStr-bin-a-a-usur arki-Su ar-té-di *@44 §j-j-ta-am-rat ubfn Sadé-é ka a-hat 
naru Puratu 

70. Xa kima irpitti iStu Samé-é Su-kal-lu-la-at a-na dan-nu-ti-Su is-kun ina ki-bit 
Axir béli rabé béli-ia u #" Urugallu a-lik pani-ia a-na *#44 Sj-ta-am-rat ak- 
té-rib 

71. 84 ina Sarra-ni 4bé-ia mu-um-ma ina ki-rib-Su! la it-hu-ti ina IIT t-mé kar- 
ra-du Sadu-ti i-hi-ta!® ga-ab-S1i libbi-Sui tu-ku!47-um!48-ta ub-la é-li ina 8épé-3u 
sadu-ti 

72. u-sah-hi-ip ™- A-hu-ni a-na rupuS?% ummandaté-su it-ta-kil-ma ina irti-ia t-sa-a 
si-dir!49-tu lu-ig-kun kakké ASdr béli-ia ina libbi-Su-nu t-tar-ri-si abikta-Su-nu 

73. a&t-kun kakkadé muk!°-tab-lé-sti ti-na-kis dimé mun-dah-sé-Su Sadu-ti as-ru-up 
ma-a-du-ti-Su a-na ka-a-pi Sa Sadé-e i-ta-na-ku-tu-ni tah4zu dan!?-nu ina 
libbi 4li-su 

74. a&’-kun pu-ul-hi mé-lam-mé Xa Air béli-ia is-hu-pu-Su-nu u-ri-du-ni Sépé-ia 
is-bu-ti-tu. ™- A-hu-ni it-ti umménaté-su narkabaté bit-hal-lu-si SA-GA 
ékal}52** ]j-Si-na ma-'a-du 

* Schrader corrected to “‘u-lil-lu ku.” + So to be restored! Cf. I. 50; II. 44, 55, 62. 


+ On the monolith 3 cm. broken out, probably before written upon. 
§ Nothing wanting,asinR. tInsteadof ‘sur,’ R. % Haupt, ASKT., pp. 24,493. ** Cf. IT. 89. 
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my feet he embraced. ®8Horses trained to the yoke, oxen, sheep I received 
from him. Favor I granted him .... . . . (On my return), to the 
sea of the land of Na’iri I descended. The powerful weapons of A&ur I 
washed in the sea. Sacrifices (I offered. My royal image of great size) I 
made. The excellence of Asur, the great lord, my lord, the course of my 
bravery and the deeds of my power, I wrote upon it. From the sea I departed. 
To the land of Gozan ®©I advanced. Asau, the king of the land of Gozan 
together with his brothers, his sons, came forth against me (BattleI made) | , 
horses ®trained to the yoke, oxen, sheep, wine, seven dromedaries, I received 
from him. My royal image, of great size I made. The excellence of ASur the 
great lord, my lord, ®and the power of my might which I exercised in the 
land of Na iri I wrote upon it. In the midst of his city within his temple I 
erected. From the land of Gozan I departed. To the city of Si-la-ja, the 
stronghold of Kaki, the king of Hupu&kia, I advanced. The city I besieged, 
I took. Many of their warriors I killed. Three thousand prisoners, their 
oxen, ©their sheep, horses, steers, calves without number I carried off ; to my 
city Assur I brought (them). In the passes of the land of Enzité I entered. 
In the passes of the land of Kirruru “above the city of Arbéla I came out. 
Ahuni, the son of Adini, who since the kings, my fathers, supreme power and 
might hath exercised, in the beginning of my rule, in the archonship of ®the 
year of my name I departed from the city of Nineveh, the city of Tilbarsip, 
his stronghold, I besieged. In my strength I attacked it, and made battle 
within it. Its parks I cut down. The destruction of the javelins I poured 
out upon it. From before the brilliancy of my weapons, the splendor of my 
lordship he became afraid; his city he abandoned. ®To save his life he 
crossed the river Euphrates. In a second year, in the archonship of A&gur- 
bandusur I pursued after him. The mount of Sitamrat, the top of the mount- 
ain, (or = high m.) on the shore of the Euphrates, which like a cloud from 
the skies hung down, he had made his stronghold. By command of ASur, the 
great lord, my lord, and Nergal, who goes before me, to the mount of §i- 
tamrat I advanced, into whose midst, among the kings my fathers no one had 
approached, in three days the mighty mountains he saw; his strong heart 
carried the war within, by foot he ascended, the mountain he destroyed. 
Ahuni trusted to his numerous forces and came forth before me. Battle 
array he made. The weapons of A&ur, my lord, I directed into their midst. 
Their overthrow I accomplished. The heads of his warriors I cut off, with 
the blood of his fighting men I colored the mountain. Many of his (lit. his 
many) fled hurriedly to the rocks of the mountain. A hard battle 4I made 
in the midst of his city. Fear before the splendor of A%ur, my lord, over- 
came them, they descended and embraced my feet. Ahuni, with his forces, 
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* Cf. Lay. Inscrip., p. 16, 1. 44, ‘‘ Hadadidri Sa mft,”’ etc. 


HEBRAICA. 


8a KI-LAL. &ti la sab-ta-at a-na pani-ia vi-té-ra!®? niru Tdiklat u-8é-bir a-na 
ali-ia AS8iir’ ub-la a-na niSé mati-ia am-nu-Sti-nu. Ina Satti-ma Si-a-ti a-na 
métu Ma-za-ma-a al-lik ina ni-ri-bi 

$a matu Bu-na-is-lu éru-ub a-na!® Ala-ni Sa ™- Nik-di-mé ™- Nik-di-é-ral89 
ak-té-rib iStu) pin na-mur-rat kakké-ia dannité u tahazi-ia Sit-mu-ri 
ip-la-hu-ma 

ina élippé i84 ur-ba-té a-na tam-di it-tab-ku ina élippé maSak tah-Si-é arkaté 
Su-nu lu-as-bat tahdézu dan-nu ina kabal tém-di lu épu-us abikta-Su-nu lu 
as-kun 

taém-di inal da-mé-Su-nu kima na-pa-si luas-ru-up. Inali-mé™- lu Dan-Asdr 
inal6 arah Airi im XIV istu “4 Ninua at-tu-mus ?4ru Tdiklat é-té-bir a-na 
ala-ni 

84 ™- Gi-am-mu P4ru Kas-sat-a ak-té-rib’ pul!*7-ha-at bélu-ti-ia na-mur-rat 
kakké-ia iz-zu-té ip-la-hu-ma ina kakki ra!®9-ma-ni-Su-nu ™-Gi-am-mu bél- 
Su-nu 

i-du-ku a-na 4lu Kit-la-la u 4 Til-$4-tur-a-hi lu éru-ub ilani-ia ana ékallaté-3u 
Ju 4-8é-ri-ib ta-3i-il-tu ina ékallaté-Su lu a’-kun 

na-kan-té-8u!8 Ju ap-ti ni-sir-tii-Si lu a-mur!59 SA-G-A-Su buSa-3u ad-lu-la a-na 
ali-ia A&Str ub-la istu %¥ Kil-la-la at-tu-muS a-na “U Kar-Sulmanu-axaréd 

ak-té-rib ina élippé maak tah-si-é Sa Sani-té Saniti 2474 Purdta ina mé-lil§9-Sa 
é-bir ma-dal®9-tu §4189 Sarrdni Sa Sépa .am-ma-té &4189 néru Purdti $a160 m. 
Sa-an-gar 

flu Gar-ga-mis-a-a Xa ™- Ku-un-da!®-as-pi “u Ku-mu-ha-a-a 8a ™- A-ral89mé 
apal Gu-si $a189 m. Ta]-li 4lu Mé16l_]j-da-a-a 8a ™-Ha-ia-ni apal Ga-ba-ri 

§al62 m. Kal-pa-ru-da = ™tu Pa-ti-na-a-a 3 ™-Kal-pa-ru-da ™4tu Gam-gu- 
ma!63_g-a kaspa hurdsa anakuP!- siparra dikaré siparri 

alu (ina)!64 Asdr-ut-tir-as-bat a Sépu am165-¢6166 xq nfru Purdtu Sa éli Daru Sa- 
gu-ri!89 ¥a amé]é167 matu Hat-ta-a-a lu Pj-it-ru 

i-ka-bu-Su-ni ina lib-bi am-hur istu éli 4m Puratu at-tu-mu’ a-na lu Hal- 
man ak-té-rib ta-ha-za é-du-ru Sépé-ial® is-bu-ta 

kaspa hurasa ma-da-ta-Su-nu am-hur imméru niké ana pan 1u Rammani 8al89 
alu Hal-man épu-u’ i8tu “@ Hal-man at-tu-mus a-nal® 4]a-ni 

84 ™.- Tr-hu-li-é-ni m&tu A-mat-a-a ak-té--rib “lu A-di-én-nu 4U Bar-ga-a Glu 
Ar-ga-na-a 4] Sarri-ti-Su akSu-ud Sal-la-su buSa-Su 

SA-GA ékallaté-3u 4-Xé-sa-a a-na ékallaté-Su ikati ad-dil7 istu @lu Ar-ga- 
na-a at-tu-muS a-na “lu Kar-ka!®-ra ak-té-rib 

flu Kar-ka-ra 4] Sarré-ti-8u!™ ab-bul ak!®°-kur ina i8ati aS-ru-up 1 M. 1 C nar- 
kabate 1M. 11C bit-hal-lu xx M. sfbé!”2 84 Hadad-’idri 

[Sa* matu] Tméri-Su vir C narkabaté vi1C bit-hal-lu x M. sabé 8a ™- Ir-hu- 

]1189.@-nj matu A-mat-a-a 1M. narkabaté x M. sabé 8a ™- A-ha-ab-bu 


See corrections. 165 ‘‘am’”’ doubtless omitted. 
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chariots, riding horses, goods of their palace, “whose weight was not taken, 
before me I brought back, caused to cross over the Euphrates (and) to my 
city Assur I brought (them). To the inhabitants of my land I reckoned them. 
In the same year to the land of MazamuaI went. In the pass “of the land 
of Bunaislu I entered ; to the cities of Nikdimé, Nikdiéra I advanced. Before 
the brilliancy of my mighty weapons and my raging battle they became afraid 
and “in ships of wickerwork (withes) they betook (turned) themselves to the 
sea. In ships of lamb-skins I followed them, (lit. took their rewards). A 
hard battle in the middle of the sea I made. Their overthrow I accomplished. 
The sea with their blood I colored as wool. In the archonship of Danasur, 
in the month Ijjar, on the 14th day, I departed from the city of Nineveh. 
The Tigris I crossed (and) to the cities of Giammu on the river Kaskata I 
advanced. The fear of my dominion, the brilliancy of my mighty weapons 
filled them with fear (or terrified them). With their own weapon(s) they put 
to death Giammu, their governor. To the city of Kitlala and TilSaturahi I 
entered. My gods I brought into his palace ; a festival in the palace I made. 
81His store-house I opened, his treasures I saw, his possessions I carried off, 
to my city Assur I brought (them). From the city of Kitlala I departed. To 
the city Kar-Salmaneser *?I advanced. In ships of lamb-skins the second 
time, the Euphrates, in high water, I crossed. The tribute of the kings 
beyond the Euphrates, (viz.,) Sangar, the Charchemisian, Kundaspi, the 
Kumuhean, Arame, the son of Gusu, Lalli of Mytilene, Hajani, the son of 
Gabaru, *Kalparuda, the Patinian, Kalparuda, the Gamgumean, silver, gold, 
lead, copper, copper vessels, in* the city of ASuritirasbat which is beyond 
the river Euphrates, which is above the river Saguri, which the Hittitest call 
the city of Péthor, within it, I received.t From above the river Euphrates | 
departed. To the city of Halman? I advanced, they avoided battle, they 
embraced my feet. ®7Silver, gold, their tribute I received. Sacrifices to the 
god Ramman of the city of Halman I made. From the city of Halman I 
departed. *To the cities of Irhuliéna of the land of Hamath, I advanced. 
The city of Adiénu, the city of Barga, the city of Argana, his royal city, I took. 
His spoil, his possessions, *his goods I brought forth out of his palace (and) 
I set the palace on fire. From the city of Argana I departed. To the city of 
Karkar I advanced. The city of Karkar, his royal city, I destroyed, devas- 


. tated (and) burnt with fire. One thousand two hundred chariots, one thou- 


* See transcription and corrections. The writer changed the order evidently of “ina ali’’ to 
“Glu ina’’ by mistake. 

+ Lit. ‘‘men of the land of Chatti.” 

+ Sentence complicated by the explanatory phrases: briefly = “I received the tribute of the 
kings beyond the Euphrates within the city AS<uritirasbat.” 
§i.e., Aleppo. Del. PD. 275. 
it Nom. gentil. 
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HEBRAICA. 


mfitu Sir-’a-la-a-a V C sabé 84189 matut™aGy-g-a 1M. sabé Sa MAtu Mu-us-ral89-a-a 
X narkabaté x M. sabé 8a ™4tu [r-ka-na-ta-a-a 
93. 1C sabé 8a ™- Mal?3-ti-nu-ba-’a-lil8? {lu Ar-ma-da-a-a 1 C sAbé Sa matu U-sa- 
na-ta-a-a XXX narkabaté ?174 M. sabé 
94. $a ™- A-du-nu-ba-’a-]i189 matu Sj-a-175na-a-a I M. iméru gam-ma-lu Sa ™-Gi-in- 
di-bu-’a ™atu Ar-ba-a-a , Sem. |? M. sibé 


95. Sa ™-Ba-a’-sa apal Ru-hu-bi ™2tu A-ma-na-a-a XII Sarrani an-nu-ti a-na nira- 




















ra-ti-Su il-ka-a a-na176,177 [é-pis] 

96. kabla u tahaza ana irti-ia it-bu-ni ina idati strati 84189 ASdr bélu iddi!’7-na ina 
kakké danniti $a #0"* Urugallu a-lik pani-ia 

97. i8-ru-ka it-ti-Su-nu am-dab-hi-is i8tu % Kar-ka-ra a-di “UGil-za-a abik-ta- 
Su-nu lu a3-kun XIV M. sibé 

98. ti2”-du-ki-Su-nu ina kakké u-Sam-kit kima !"Ramman éli-3u-nu ri-hi-il-ta 


i-Sa-az-nin1®? yj-ma18l-gi18 Sa]1835-mat-8u-nu 


jv} 
iJ) 


pa-an na-mé-é ti-Sam-li!® rapSité umméanaté-8u-nu ina kakké -Sar-di dimé- 
Su-nu har-pa-lu 8a-na-gu? 
100. i-mé-is séri ana Sel®-tar!® napSdté-Su nap!®6-ra-ru G-rap!*7-Su a-na du-pu-ri- 
$u-nu ah(ih?)-li-ik ina *pagrani-su-nu1® 
101. n4ru A-ra189-an-tu kima!®® ti-i-ri ak-Sud ina ki-rib tam-ha-ri 84-a-ti narkabaté- 
$u-nu bit-hal-la-su-nu 
102. sisé-Su-nu simd-at is4 ni-ri-Su-nu é-kim-8u-nu 


* The sign “* be” (mit) doubtless to be supplied after “‘amélu.”” Three cm. are broken out. 
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sand two hundred riding horses, twenty thousand soldiers of Benhadad “of 
Damascus, seven hundred chariots, seven hundred riding horses, ten thousand 
soldiers of Irhuliena of Hamath, two thousand chariots, ten thousand soldiers 
of Ahab of Israel, five thousand soldiers of the Guians, one thousand sol- 
diers of the Egyptians, ten chariots, ten thousand soldiers of the Irkanateans; 
%two thousand soldiers of Matninba’al of the Arvadites, two hundred sol- 
diers of the Usanatians, thirty chariots, ten* thousand soldiers of *Aduni-ba’al 
of the Sianians, one thousand camels of Gindibi’ of the Arbeans . .. . 
ten thousand soldiers of Ba’sa, the son of Ruhribi, of the Amaneans (Am- 
monites ?): these twelvet kings came to his aid. To make war®® and battle 
they came forth before me. In the high power which A&gur the lord bestowed, 
with the powerful weapons which Nergal who goeth before me presented, I 
fought with them. From the city of Karkar to the city of Gilzan I accom- 
plished their overthrow. Fourteen thousand %of their warriors with the 
weapons I brought low. Like the god Ramman upon them an inundation I 
poured out, (I) scattered their corpses. The face of the plain I filled with 
their numerous troops. With the weapons I made their blood to flow over 
the extent of the field. To preserve their (his, its) lives they increased con- 
fusion (viz. by flight)? After them I rushed. Upon their dead bodies 1 the 
river Orontes, like a bridge, I crossed.t In the same battle their chariots, 
their riding horses, their horses trained to the yoke, I took from them. 





Mon.107? See cor. 


+ Only eleven! 
+ Might mean “arrive at.” 


Kasfdu has both meanings of attain and overcome. 











HEBRAICA. 


NOTES. 

1. iluAnd Sar, ete—Just as Anu is here mentioned as the king of the Igige 
and Anunnaki do we find, II R. 66, No. 1, 5, Béltis as the ursanat Igigé, i. e., 
the powerful (goddess) of the Igigé. Similarly, II R. 66, 3, Béltis is the “‘li’at 
Igigé,”’ and I R. 9, 3, the god Bé] is the Sar gimir iu Anunnaki, i. e., ‘“‘ king of all 
the Anunnaki;’”’ V R. 51, 27, Merodach is the “ pakidu rabii Xa Igigé,’’ i. e., 
“* Merodach, the great overseer (ruler) of the Igigé.”” The rule over these spirits of 
the lower and upper regions seems thus not to have been the special prerogative 
of any one of the higher deities, but was exercised by all the higher determining 
deities, which, according to K. 4629, Str. 95, were seven in number: ‘“ ilini Sanati 


3” 


sibittisunu.” The same fragment mentions the “‘iléni rabiti” (great gods) as 
five in number, “‘ ham%at%unu.” The Igigé seem to be confined to the upper re- 
gions, whereas the Anunnaki, as appears from the above quoted fragment, are 
mentioned both of heaven, ‘‘%a samé” (five in number) and of earth, “a irsiti.”’ 

musim.—Il., OY 1. to place, appoint; 11. determine. Ximati pl. of Ximtu lot, 
destiny. The same appellative is given to Merodach, I R. 67, I. 7. 

2. misir.—t., from WYN: ? enclose, surround. Cf., for the form, u-di-lu 
from (S7.) édélu bolt, fasten, from which we have médilum, II R. 23, 34d; 
médil, IV R, 17, 8a, and médilutum (II R. 23, 22c, d) hinge. 

éstirat.—From the same stem and with the same meaning as usiirtu, Sarg. 
St. In., where we read, ‘‘Sa épsit kati’a umakkaruma ... . . ustrat éséru 
usSamsaktima ’”’ whoever the work of my hands changes, the boundaries I fixed removes, 
etc. The same evil invocation occurs in the Bronze Ins., but with ésurat instead. 
The root-meaning of the word is ‘‘enclosure,” ‘‘bound”’ in general, and then 
more specifically, perhaps, ‘‘ wall,’ Lyon, ‘‘ Mauer.” Cf. the phrase, V R. 65, 1, 
7, where Nabonidus calls himself the ‘‘ mussir (u)ssurati bitat ilani”’ the one who 
built (enclosed) the walls of the tenvples. 

niklaté.—Pl. from nikiltu cunning, craft, 953; cf. Heb. 953. Cf. with 
this line, and particularly for the restoration of rabaé niklaté, Sarg. Cyl. 47, 
**¥a ina kibit Sar apsé bél niméki tasimta zunnuntima mali niklaté”’ which by order 
of the king of the abyss, the lord of wisdom, was made full of decision (v. ‘* Proleg.”’ 
v.73). Here we have mal ii corresponding to the supplied “‘raba,” and, at the 
same time confirmation of the correctness of the reading nik-la-ti. 

iluN a-nir.—With this reading one great difficulty of this inscription is re- 
moved. We have now the number of gods, seven, as is to be expected, and the 
unknown god (see No. a) of Rawl. disappears. It is another reading for the more 
commonly occurring appellative of the god Sin, viz., Nannaru, e. g., V R. 64, 1, 
17; in the bilingual hymn in IV R. 9, etc., where it stands as an attribute of the 
god Sin. Here it stands alone for Sin. Sm. As. 126, 8: ‘‘ilu Sin na-an-nir xamé 
u irsiti.”” Lenorm. ‘‘ Lettres Assyr.,’’ Tom. II., p. 123, we read the same word as 
in No. 6. 
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8. mustéSir.—tk,, from root "Vy? to be straight, U1, rule. 

mélulta—Fem. from root 5599; mélultu decision, command; cf. Heb. 
5» to speak. See also the same word I R. 7, IX. D., where Schrader reads 
ménarti; Sayce, mélulti, but derives from 55x. 

ri’imidt.—For this writing of the sign ri’mu see Asurn., I., 37, where 
both forms, given in No. c, are found. 

4. %Apirdati.—See corrections and cf. Asurn.,I.,42,“ . . . . ana péli 
Suknuxé u Sapari aggiS uma’irfini,” also 1. 14 of Mon. below. Root 95x to send, 
dispatch, 111. rule. Sap irdtu here means ‘‘rule’’* and the whole phrase seems 
to be best translated as I have given it. This translation rests upon a different 
reading from that in the text, viz., upon the reading muh-hur (instead of u 
nap-har) which seemed to me, when I copied it, the more natural decipherment 
of the remaining traces of the broken sign. The whole passage is exceedingly 
difficult; and as the reading of the above sign is doubtful, I avoid further com- 
ment. Sayce’s translation, ‘‘who extend lordship over multitudes and union, the 
glory of my fame, empire, and all princes mightily have they made for me,”’ 
seems to miss the sense entirely, and to overlook the derivation of the words as 
well as the grammatical construction. 

5. Sulmanu-akarédu.—This reading rests on the writing of the name 
found in the Babylonian chronicle given by Mr. Pinches, PSBA. ’84, 198, where 
the successor of Tiglath-pileser is given as Sul-man-a-Xa-rid. See for detailed 
discussion Prof. Schrader’s article in ZKF., II. Bd., 197 sqq., also ZA., Bd. L., p. 
126 seq. The writing here is defective, probably owing to the scribe. The sign 
‘di’? = Sulmu, Sb. 186 (Del. ALss,), is here omitted; the full reading is found in 
Lay., 12:1, etc. 

6. murtédd.—Part. b, from root Fy, I. tread, march; i, go (for one’s 
self); rule, govern. A frequent phrase. Cf. Sh. Phul, I R. 32, 28, “‘murtédé 
kaliX mataté.”’ 

ba’it.—Root Fps. 

am éru.—Part. I. “WN see, look. Sayce translates ‘‘‘ ruler’ of roads and lord 
of streets”? here. It is simply a poetic use of the word “to see”’ in the sense of 
surmounting, overcoming. Cf. Khors. 15, where, speaking of the mountains, he 
(Sargon) says, “‘néribsSunu . . . upattima dmura durugsun”’ their entrances (or 
interior) I opened up and their paths I looked upon (saw). Oppert translates Amur 
falsely by ‘‘ amovi.” 

7. i-gi-si-é.—The meaning ‘‘ tribute,” ‘‘ present,” etc., seems clear from 
the parallel passages, in which mandattu occurs with biltu, or madattu = 


* For the meaning of Saparu, apart from the argument from contexts, see ASKT. p. 15, No. 
196. See d, = Sa-pa-ru 195, = ta-a-ru, p. 23, 247. See e, = ta-a-ru, 473. See f, = ta-a-ru 474 = a-pa-lu 
= “subdue” (from which Apilu master of the house), and lastly V R. 39; 30 d, where the sign (which 
above = ta-a-ru = a-pa-lu) = ’tird lead, guide. 
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mandantu, from nadanu ¢o give, e. g., 1. 28, and repeatedly in Tig. I. The 
present phrase “ bilti ti igisé’’ occurs also in Salm. Ob. 106, where Salmaneser 
reports having received from twenty-four kings of the land of Tabali igiSunu. 
In the inscription of Sh. Phul, I R. 32, 37, we have, ‘‘Salmaneser . . . mar 
Axdrnagirpal mahir bilti u igisi Sa kalis kibrati.”. So also Nebuchad., I R. 60, 
35 sqq., after narrating his capture of prisoners, his reception of gold, silver, 
pearls, palm and cedar wood, the product of mountain and sea, he adds, “ ipti 


kabitti igisa Summuhu ana . . Babili usérib” a rich gift, a magnificent (lit. pros- 
{ —) Ss 
perous, PTD thrive, prosper) present . . .”? In the parallel passage, Lay., 12, 


below, we have, word for word, the same as here in lines 7 and 8; but there we 
have perhaps ‘si + di” (see g.) instead of ‘‘igixe.”’ Dr. H. Zimmern, in his ex- 
cellent work ‘“‘ Babylonische Busspsalmen,” etc., p. 105, 60, in arguing for the 
value ‘‘ pik” for the sign (see i) refers to this passage and also to Mon. 1, 7, viz., 
the passage before us, where, he says, $i[pik] ‘“‘ wohl zu lesen ist.” It will be 
seen by referring to ‘‘ correction’’ number 9, that ‘‘3i”’ before ti is erased, and, as 
I remember, quite deeply. That ‘‘%i”’ is erased is proof sufficient that no emen- 
dation is here admissible.* 

8. mupatti.—Part. 1. from X,5 open. Cf. I R. 10, 86, “ mupitti durug 
Sadani ”’ opener of the road (through) mountains. Cf. II R. 22, for derivatives. 

taidaté.—Pl. from tidu way. Syn. of harranu and girru, according 
to K. 4195 (Prof. Del. Lect., W.S.°85). This word forms its pl. also taidé, e. g., 
ef. Sanh. IV., 4, ete. 

ultanapSXaka = uStanapsaka (according to the rule of Assyrian pro- 
nunciation, the sibilant passes over into the liquid / before the dentals; cf. also 





rihiltu =rihistu heavy rain, deluge; altu for aStu = aSSatu = anSatu, 
etc., etc.). Root DY’ from which we have the adjectives pasku and SupSuku 
steep, difficult, etc. ultanapSaka is a Shafel (11.) reflexive form with “tan,” 
Pres. pl.3f. To denote it as an ‘‘ Iftaneal of the Shafel’’ is inexact (cf. Pognon, 
‘* L’inscription de Bav.,’’ 204). 

9. ihild.—t. from 5% shake, tremble. From this root also comes the well- 
known halti Sintfluth, 124, ALs:, “imtahsu kima haltu.” Cf. SjM, Jer. rv. 
21.7 See, now, Del. Proleg. ; 

10. istamdahu.—ikStamdahu = iXStandahu = ikXtanadahu, from 
root FY to go about, Is, Impf.3 s. Note also the Inf. const. of the same form in 
IR. 46; IV, 59, “ana Sitmur sisé Sitamduh narkabaté’”’ for the keeping of the horses, 
for the movement of the wagons. From this stem also comes maSdahu, syn. of 
siku. VR. 8, 98. 


* To be noted, however, in this question is IV R. 9, 36a, where, according to Hommel, ZKF. 
Bd. I. 168, “ igi’? was originally “igi&”’ (?). 

+ See Halevy, ZKF., Bd. I. 262 seq. 

+ Cf. also Budge, Esarh. 116, 11, “Sadé@ marsiité rémAnié aitamdih” dificult mountains like a 
wild bull I traversed. 
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12. kin [libbi]-Su.—kin: st. c. from kinu /fivedness, fidelity. In the 
sense of fixedness, durability, in frequent use, e. g., Neb. Borsip., I R. 51; II, 21, 
“kin kussé labari palé”’ a stable (stability of ) throne, long reign. So also I R. 52, 
4, 18, in a similar passage, “kin kussi t labar palé.” ktinu in sense of fidelity 
is of frequent occurrence with libbu heart, (see I R. 8, No. 6, 5); and conse- 
quently I have supplied libbi here, for which the break in the inscription offers 
about sufficient space. Cf. Asarh., I R. 47, VI, 32, ‘ilani Satunu ina kin libbi- 
Sunu iktdrabi Sarriti’a’’ the same gods in the fidelity of their heart favor my rule 


(sovereignty); Tig. I, VII, 46, ‘sa ASir . . . ina utit kin libbisa ihSuhma 
anaré’it . . . ibbdsu.” Cf. also I R. 8, vi. 4 and 5, with this last, ‘iluzar-pa- 


ni-tum bi-bil ? ku-un libbi 14 Nabi u Marduk.” 

12. udda.—Probably 11. form from yy (idti) know, recognize. udda 
would then equal the obsolete original *yujaddi’a, just as we have in the 
Shafel 11. usés4 = jusési’a from Asa (NY), isma 1. (POY) = *jakmi’a 
he heard, etc., ete. 

upirra.—See corrections. Assuming the correctness of my reading, this 
would seem to be an irregular 1. form from apdru tocover. The regular form 
would be uppir, like usSsib, from aS4bu. The form upirra would more 
naturally refer to a root paru (\). Such a root exists with the meaning “to 
be strong,” etc., from which we have piru wild ox, and the fem. pirtu; but 
this meaning does not suit in our passage, though the form could well be com- 
pared with upira, like ukin from kanu (ND). In Tig. I., col. 1., 21, we read 
in a similar passage the pl. form of the 11. form from aparu, “aga sira tupirrasi 
ana Sarrit mat Bél rabés tukinasa.’’ The form, however, does not favor my read- 
ing. Notice, however, here the form étabru for étébiru, Asurn. ITI., 27. 

14. Cf. here Asurn. I.,42,“ . . . . hurgani dannité ana péli Suknuké u 
Sapari aggiS uma’irani”’ mighty mountains to overcome, to subject and to subdue, he 
sternly commanded me. 

aggis.—Adverb, from a root }3N be fierce, angry. 

uma iranni.—t. from 9X7 3 s. m. 

16. asibi.—From (fF3¥’) Saba oppress, attack, overcome. 

asibi = astibi = a&tibi.—t. Prt. 1 s. The regular form would be 
asStabi, the vowel of the second syl. due to the final long ‘‘i’’ and the loss of the 
reflexive ‘‘t.”? This, however, uncommon. 

asitu.—This word occurs in the singular in Col. 1., ll. 25, 34,48. The plural 


occurs twice, in lines 53 and 54 of Col. 11., and in both as asitaté. Another 

form is found in Asurnaz., the sing., as isitu (var. a), Col. 1.,90 (isité, i.e., 

Genitive), and the pl., as isitati, 1.109. The reading a-sa-ia-té, I R. 14, 27, 

points to a long vowel in the second syllable. That the meaning ‘ pillar,” ‘ col- 

umn” is approximately correct is not only clear from the context, but also from 

the passage in Tig. I. above, where the a-sa-ia-te of the great wall was built 
*4 
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of brick. Is the representation on the bronze gates of Balawat, wherein appear 
to be four upright posts, apparently quite a good deal larger, or at least as high, 
as a middle-sized man, upon which is represented ten heads, four to be seen on 
the two outside ones and one on each of the two in the middle (according to my 
own drawing), not instructive here?* These posts could easily be covered with 
the skins, as in the inscriptions it is narrated, and by the insertion of spikes the 


heads could be fastened on. Close to this representation on the bronze gates 


is another gibbeted with outstretched legs upon a slender pole (probably the 
‘‘zakpu’’); the hands and feet lie at the bottom. Asurnazirpal, I., 89, tells us 
that, having built an “‘asitu,’’ he flayed the insurrectionists and covered it with 
their skins; some he walled within it, some upon it he gibbeted, and with others 
(ina zikipé) on gibbets (spikes) he surrounded the asitu. These large posts, 
together with the heads, seem to me to be the asitaté, the single spike-like 
stake on which the accompanying figure is gibbeted to the zak pu, and the board- 
like stick upon which victims were impaled with the head bent forward and the 
hands hanging down, the body being perforated from the abdomen, representa- 
tions of which are to be seen in the British Museum. appears to me to be the 
gasiSu upon which the corpses were hung. Cf. V R. 9, 123, ‘‘ pagrani ina gast3i 
alul;” also V R.11.3. In view of this representation, as well as the passages 
referred to, and others similar, where it is specifically said, ‘‘ I hung their corpses 
upon gasSisé, Dr. Haupt’s rendering of gaSis as ‘‘ boat-hook’’ does not appear 
to me tenable. 

17. batailu young man.—For the ideog. see V R. 42, 55,e,f, where “]ii’’ is 
to be restored. 

batadltu.—The fem. of batialu. 
Cf. Heb. FIND - 

mak] atu.—From a root p75 to burn, with prefixed 9. 

usbaktini.—Derivation uncertain. Schrader refers to 5°. 

18. simdat.—Fem. const. from simittu = simidtu = span; from 
gamadu to span together. The sign is = samadu (ASKT. 745), also = sar- 
adu. Cf. Sanh. v. 30, sindusu, and for the same writing as here, Asurn. III. 
21, and also Sanh. Tayl. vi. 50, for the derivative nasmadu. In II R. 27, 24, 
Cf. for the signs IS.IS the parallel II. 


See line 56 of the same page, also line 61. 


a, b, we have “samadu Sa narkabtu.” 
102, ‘‘ simdat nirisunu,” also Asurn. I. 86. 

19. attumusS.—Pinches and others read attusir. 
at-tum-sSa. I R. 25,101; 26,109; 22,91. In the latter at-tu(var. tum)-Sa. 
Better derived from 73 to break up. Cf. Heb. WN evening. 

xélit point, top.—Here st. c. fr. Sélatu, FON, with prefixed yy. 


patri.—Gen. fr. patru dagger. "WO split, open. 


But see the readings 


* On another is a double row of heads eight in number. 
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S$aknti.—Perm. I. 1,3 pl., fr. Sakanu. 

agullat.—The sign given No. j is probably an ideog. for aggulatu. Cf. 
11. 42, where aggulat is phonetically written. As (see k.) $a = Siknu and (see 1.) 
gul = Sb 338, abatu destroy, the two together could well mean ‘instrument 
of destruction.” 

20. aktérib.—Impf. b, 1.s. from karabu approach, with change of the 
reflexive ‘“‘t’’ into “‘t” (i. e. resp. F) and {) after the 9. 

21. namurrat.—St. c. from namidrratu, from stem “\Y9J to be bright, 
brilliant. Of this, however, I am not certain. We find the writing, Bal. Gates, 
Col. 11.,1.3, na-am(var.nam)ru-rat, which can be most readily traced to the 
stem "7% to be bitter, as the stat.c.from namrurtu. In II R.35,5, nam-ri- 
ir-ru = Sa-ra-ru from "V9 to be clear, bright, shine. 

22. pulhi.—Pl. from pulhu fear, from a root M94 to be afraid. 

23. urddini.—Impf.1. from J) aradu. Cf. Heb. 3). 

5. limitu.—pQ9 surround. . 
27. tanittu = tanidtu excellence, loftiness, from nidu to be great, high, 
majestic. From aroot WJ. The same as tanattu. 

39. usalik.—iu. from JON go; 11. I caused to go. 

44. irti.—Gen.s. fr. irtu breast. YN to go against. Cf. mahru front, 
from mahdaru to advance, meet. 

46. hirisé.—Gen. of hirisu ditch, from harasu dig, ete. 

uSaznin.—tl. from zananu rain, Ill. cause to rain, pour out. 

49. narbut.—From 735% to be great, greatness in the sense of majesty. 
Cf. II R. 65, 1, Rev. 50, a, where we find “ ta-na-ti matu Axydr lidlulu.” Cf. IV. 
61, No. 1, 39, “‘narbika li(id-lu-la) kal dadme”’ may all lands be subject to this 
greatness. IV R. 66, 61, a, f, “ludlul nirbika lutta’id iltitka nisé ali’ia lisépa 
kurdika may he be subject to thy greatness, may he exalt thy divinity, may the 
people of my city cause thy strength (bravery) to shine, ete. Cf. Zimmern ‘ Buss- 
Ps.” 97, and Haupt, ASKT., p. 121, Riickseite, 1. 2, “ narbi tanattika niXu lidlula.” 

50. ilkakat.—Perhaps a Pilel form fr. alaku. Note also the form “‘alka- 
katu,” Neb. Bors. 1. 4. Cf. also the forms urnintu, irnintu, from a root 
> ,urnatu = kissu from a root (ys to be strong. 

51. uséziz.—t. 1 p.s. of nazazu (ff3) put, place, from which stem man- 


€ 


bo 


zazu place. 
étébir.—th, from ébéru to cross over. Cf. Heb. OY. Note the writings 


“‘ 6-té-ib-bi-ru,”” Sarg. Cyl. 11; ef. Beh. 35, and also “ é-tab-ru,”’ Asurn. 111. 27, 
and the 11. form “ u-8é-bi-ra,” Sanh. Tayl. rv. 32. 

Cot. II. 
2. uparrir.—t.1s., from a root "9 to break. Heb. 75. 
mééris.—Adverb formed from the noun méséru, from the root "yr 
to be straight, right. Cf. Asurn. 1. 22, “Sarru Sa ina tukulti ASuruSamaS . . . 


“ 
y 
‘. 
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méséris ittalakuma ;”’ see also 111. 128. Note also the form ‘“ikartu,” Neb. 1., 
Iv. 19; 1. 45, ete. Bors. 1. 14. 

sal tis.—Likewise adverb from a root YY plunder, carry off. 

16. masak.—St.c. from makku skin, hide. 

tahsé.—Gen. from tahsu. Cf. the Heb. yf iy and see Prof. Fried. 
Delitzsch in Baer-Del. ‘‘ Ezechiel,”’ p. xvii, and Del. ‘‘ Proleg.’”’ Note also the 
writing Asurn. III. 64. 

21. Sitmuri.—Gen. from Sitmuru boisterous, raging. An i, form from 
a root Vw to be boisterous. 

23. The sign “4x? Sb 66 = édu IV R. 19, 46/47 (AL.3 54) = éStin. Note 
also K. 4604, or V R. 12, 31, where it = pi-du(u). 

24. SattiSXamma, i.e@., SattiSima.—The adverb Sattis from Sattu = 
Santu year, With affixed ‘‘ma,’”’ which has a generalizing force. Also written 
** xattiSam.”’ 

25. x.—Bé.* 

31. attabalkat.—tv:, Impf. 1s. from the quadriliteral stem 555 rend 
in pieces, go forward, pass over, also revolt. 

33. ibbalkit.—tv. from same. 

34. addi.—Impf. 1. 1 s. from P73 (nadia) throw, to lay, ete. 

37. ina tarsi.—A compound prepositional phrase = at the time of, also 
when. ‘“‘tarsu,” from “tarasu” to put or place straight, direct. More strictly 
speaking, it would seem as if ‘‘ during the reign of’ (Haupt, ‘‘ Nachrichten v. 
Kon. Gesellschaft,”’ etc., °83, No. 4, p. 95) were more exact. The sign employed 
(No. n) is the equivalent of ‘‘ étillu”’ /ord, Sb 130, of ‘‘malku” prince, II R. 26, 
15, e, of ‘‘Sarru”’ V R. 16, 7a, and of *‘ tarésu,”” V R. 31, 64,e. (Note the reading 
in 1. 63, “‘it-ta-in-ra-as.”) See ZKF. 1. 106. 

40. lubulti = lubusti.—Like ‘‘rihiltu” for ‘‘rihistu,” ete, From a 
root gv95 clothe. “lubulti birmé” = woven stuff, better than variegated stuff 
(cloth), as I have translated 1. *“‘ burrumu”’ = weave. 


* The meaning of these signs I do not know; but to be noted is IT R. 62, 66, g, h, from which it 
follows that this sign = “iméru” (cf. Aram. 8V\M trestle, pedestal of acolumn). In this list we 
have given the different parts of a vessel,—* kakkaru,” “du,” “karnu,” “‘silu,’”’ “igaru,” ‘* kik- 
kitti” (cf. Aram. NPW3)), and then “iméru,” followed by “markasu,” “dimmu,” “‘arkatu,” ete. 
The sign “bé”’ could mean large or finished, according to ASKT. 13, 130 and 127 resp. (Cf. ALs3., 
p. 86, small frag.,—or II R. No. 6, 47,—where “iméru”’ accompanies “kussii"’ seat, throne.) The 
words “iméri élippi’’ mean literally ass of the ship. So also Del. Assyr. Stud. Connected with 
the fact that the ass is proverbially the beast of burden, and that the sign is also used as a deter- 
minative before the words for horse, ox, etc., may it not be possible that this combination 
X+Bé may mean finished (or wrought) prows for such galleys as are represented on the bas- 
reliefs in the north-east corner of the Assyrian Department in the Louvre? The prows of these 
vessels are surmounted by.the figure of a horse’s head, upon which, together with an upright in 
the stern of the vessel, part of the ship's burden of logs is transported, while the remainder is 
towed behind. If this be so, the upright and horizontal wedges of the sign (corrections No. 90) 
would then be tlre usual **mé”’ = 100. 
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kita linen. Cf. Arab. “kutun”? and for the reading of the ideog. see 
II R. 44, 7, g, h, ete. 

50. mundahhisé = mumdahhisé = muntahhisé.—u. Part. pl. fr. 
jn strike, beat, ete. 

51. Sa-ga.—I have not ventured on a reading. Though in view of V R. 11, 
38, 39, a, b, c, it would seem as if ‘‘ ma-ak-ku-ri”’ were at least a possible reading. 
The last sign, however, in V R., as also in AL.* 127, 3b, is so uncertain as to 
leave us in doubt here. The oft-repeated ‘ buSasunu Sallasunu namkursSunu ”’ in 
Tig. I. would seem to favor the reading ‘“‘makkuru.’”’ In Col. v. 52 and 61, 
however, we find ‘‘margisunu”’ instead of ‘‘ namkursunu.” The passage, Tig. I. 
30, f, “ rukké éri, V. nirmak siparri itti il4nisunu hurasi kaspi”’ and then the ap- 
positional or explanatory phrase with the verb “ asXa,’’* ‘‘ dumuk namkurrigunu,” 
would seem to point to a greater value ascribed to the “‘ namkurri” than to the 
** Sallasunu buSasunu,”’ to which is added the verb “ uSésa.”” For a discussion of 
the ideog. ‘““SA-GA.” see ZKF. 1. 303, 4, where the author thinks that, if any 
transcription be admissible, it is that of ‘‘makkuru,” reading ‘‘ makkuru”’ in 
V R. 11, without any doubt. 

55. kikSsiti.—From a root Wy’s to be strong, from which we have the 
reduplicated adjective ‘‘ kaskasu’’t very strong, like “ dandanu.” 

60. urninti.—From a root > to be powerful. ‘‘urnatu’ 
of ‘‘kissu,’’ fr. the above root. 

69. Sadé.—Gen. of “Sadi” mountain, from a root pyW , which V R. 28, 
82, g, h, apparently gives as a syn. of ‘‘ gablu”’ and “Saki” high. Halévy, ZKF. 
Bd. 11. 306, would compare with the Aram. Nw throw, project, i. e., lengthwise. 


5 


is a synonym 


See Fried. Del., ‘‘ Hebrew Language,” and “ Proleg.” 

75. KI-LAL.—tThe reading I do not know; but the meaning ‘ weight” 
seems certain. In I R. 25, 66, we read ‘‘undt ékallésu (note the reading as 
confirming correction) madiité Sa Ki-Lal 14 sab-ta-at;” 1.75 the same. In K. 
177, 10, we read “5 mana 50 Siklu huradsu KI-LAL&unu” = jive mana and fifty 
shekels their weight. ‘* Lal” (see q) alone = “ xakalu ” weigh, SP 145; but whether 
the ideog. ‘‘ Ki-Lal’’ (see r) is to be explained by the same root I do not know. 

77. urbaté.—V R. 47, 1. 50, gives ‘“‘ urbatu’’ = ‘“ urbanu,” with which cf. 
the Chaldee NJD7INI (and Syr. 4531) willow, rush, as distinguished from 8°93) 
hart reed. ao 

ittabkai.—t, pl. 3. m. from ‘‘abiku ” to turn (779N.). 

81. nakanti.2@— = “nakamtu” froma root 953 to heap up, pl. ‘* nakam- 


oh 


5 








até. 


* lifted up, gathered together, as smaller, more precious articles could. 

+1 R. 35, No. 2, 2, etc. 

+ Also N°]378 and RJ3VUN 

§ This change of m to n before the dentals and sibilants is frequent. Cf. in our text “mun- 
dahisu’’ = ‘‘muntahisu;”’ also the words ‘‘ténu"’ = “témé&u,” “hantu”’ = “‘hamtu,” “tansilu’”’ 
= “taméilu,” *hansé” = “‘hamsa.” 
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86. ikabaisSuni.— ikdba” I. pres. pl. fr. NI) speak, call, ete. 

99. harpalu.—Derivation unknown. The meaning of this word, as well 
as of ‘‘imis,’’ I have conjectured from the context. They appear to me to stand 
in the same construction, and certainly the meaning attached gives at least sense. 

100. imis.—Seems to be a st. con. from a noun “imsu.” The reading ‘‘ im- 
issir’’ (Schrader) seems very doubtful. 

$é-Tar.—I have thought may equal “xuzubu,” and ‘‘ Napraru” I have 
referred to ‘ pararu”’* break, etc., from which could come the idea of confusion, 
commotion. 

urapsu.—Might be 1. from a root Y’5") = * urappisu.” 

duburi.—Seems to me back. See Zimmeru “Bab. Buss.” for stem ‘‘daparu” 
which probably means “turn,” etc. 

These last notes on 99 and 100 I have given only to explain the ideas which 
govern my translation of these difficult lines. 





* Cf. “napharu” fr. IM}, “nalbasu,” fr. W397 , ete., ete. 
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TIKKUN SOPHERIM. 
By REV. OLIVER TURNBULL CRANE, 


Princeton, New Jersey. 





There are various passages in the present Massoretic text of the Hebrew 
Bible which in the past have frequently been charged as willful alterations made 
by Jewish scribes in what may be called the true original text. These changes, it 
is contended, were intentionally made, in conformity with the traditional decrees 
of the ancient scribes, transmitted from generation to generation, for the purpose 
of removing certain objectionable anthropomorphic characteristics attributed to 
the person of Yahweh, which were shocking to the reverential spirit of a pious 
Israelite, and inconsistent with his exalted conception of the dignity, character 
and attributes of the deity; or, in other words, there were expressions in the true 
original text which the scribes deemed had a tendency to degrade or detract from 
the holy and supreme attributes of Yahweh. These, under the pious sanction of 
tradition, they deliberately altered, so as to bring the words of the Book into con- 
formity with their religious ideas. Whether this indictment is sustained by the 
evidence is a question for students of biblical criticism to decide. It is the inten- 
tion of this article simply to specify the partieular passages thus arraigned, being 
prompted by the conviction that this specific branch of textual criticism has been 
hitherto unwarrantably neglected. 

The emendations above referred to have, in Rabbinical lore, received the 
name of ‘“ Tikkun Sopherim” (8953p pn corrections of the scribes), and are 
eighteen in number, confined to no individual book or portion of the Old Testa- 
ment, but occurring promiscuously throughout the whole body of the canon. 
Their complete enumeration is found carefully preserved among the compilations 
of the Massorah Magna and the Ochlah WOchlah (ODN) ODN), or alphabetic 
lists of Massoretic comments or notes. Mention is also frequently made of them 
in the numerous writings of the Rabbins, with, however, an apparent apologetic 
tone, or with 2 somewhat labored and almost superstitious attempt at their justi- 
fication. This defensive position, during the middle ages, was in no small degree 
demanded by the writings of the celebrated Spanish orientalist, Raymond Martin! 
(1220-—1287), who directly and publicly charged these emendations upon the He- 
brew scribes as ‘“ willful corruptions and perversions introduced by them into the 
sacred text.’’ As a fair illustration of the character and weight of these apolo- 
getics, we may cite the introduction to the Bomberg Rabbinical Bible of 1526, 
written by the eminent Jewish scholar, Jacob ben Chajim, of whom it may be 


1 Author of a work entitled Pugio Fidei Christianae, published in 1278, in which he shows great 
knowledge and familiarity with the writings and opinions of the Jews, and combats them with 
keen arguments drawn from the works of their own Rabbins. 
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truthfully said that, as an authority in Hebrew tradition and lore, he had no su- 
perior. A brief quotation must suffice. In refutation of the charge he says: 
‘* Thus it is that they (i. e., the Sopherim) made no willful changes. But if they 
(i. e., those making the charge) will persist in it in spite of what the Ga’on (i. e., 
Rabbi Nathan Ben Jachiel, 1030—1106, author of the celebrated lexicon Aruch 

Vy), of blessed memory, says, we can repel them with the power of the argu- 
ment as follows: Can any man believe that, if one intends to make willful altera- 
tions and changes, he would say, See what willful changes I have made, especially 
in the Prophets? Yet we find the Massorah declares, In five passages the Waw 
(}) has been removed by the scribes (D/ID1D Wy), etc. Again, eighteen words 
are emendations of the scribes (O° 5)D pp): etc. Now, if they had intended 
to make willful changes, they would surely not have proclaimed what they have 
changed and said, ‘eighteen words are Tikkun Sopherim as given in the Mecihil- 
tha’ (NOD a Midrashic exposition of Exod. x11.-xxxv. 3, composed in the 
first century A. D.). Moreover, the Sopherim made no changes or corrections; 
they only submitted that the text ought originally to have been so and so, but is 
veiled in other expressions, out of respect to the Shechina, as you will find out by 
examining the subject. The same is the case with the Q*ri and K‘thibh ("5 
3995)): they (i. e. the Sopherim) point out what they have altered, if peradven- 
ture you choose to characterize them as alterations. We, of the class of believers, 
however, believe that they all are a law of Moses from Sinai (i. e. the original 
readings) including the emendations of the scribes (O)5)D yp). But 
even if you still insist that the Sopherim did make alterations (D/"5\D7 Vp), 
the alterations in question neither raise nor lower the points upon which the her- 
etics rest. Consult also the work done for Ptolemy, the king (i. e. The Septua- 
gint) and you will see that in the thirteen instances where they made changes, 
they state the reason why they have made these alterations, and what these altera- 
tions are, in what they did for him. In conclusion, the heretics can have nothing 
to say in this matter” (Dr Ginsburg’s translation, 1867). 

For an exposition of the views heretofore commonly entertained by the 
Christian (as distinguished from the Jewish) critics on these matters, perhaps no 
abler exponent can be found than Johanne Leusden (1624-99) whose utterances 
in reference to the subject in question, have been, more than once, cited as of 
no little authority. We will therefore quote from his Philologus Hebraeus (third 
ed. 1686). In vol. I. under the section headed, De Ordinatione Scribarum, page 
270, after having given a full list of the Tikkun Sopherim, he continues: ‘‘Occa- 
sione horum locorum quaeritur, An ex hac correctione Scribarum in octodecim 
illis locis non sequatur corruptio Textus Hebraici ? 

‘** Respondeo. Galatinus! lib. I. cap. 8. probaturus Scribas multa in S. Script- 


1 Peter Galatin, a learned Franciscan monk, who lived early in the 16th century and wrote a 
treatise entitled ‘‘De Arcanis Catholicae Veritatis.”” A work of great merit and often since 
quoted. It is hostile to:;Rabbinical views on the questionsin dispute. Buxtorf succinctly states 
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ura depravasse, utitur argumento desumpto ab octodecim vocibus, quae vocantur 
p.51D yn correctio Scribarum. Non quidem vult Judaeos depravasse Tex- 
tus illo malo animo, sed propter rationes probabiles, et addit has depravationes 
esse restituendas ex Talmude Judaico: nam credit ea loca aliter olim fuisse 
lecta quam jam legunter. Sed falsa est haec Galatini assertio: nunquam S. 
Scriptura a Judaeis data opera corrupta est. Obstat enim specialis Judaeorum 
reverentia sive potius superstitio erga S. Scripturam, quam Philo Judaeus pro- 
bat cum ait: Quemlibet Judaeum potius centies esse moriturum, quam ut pateretur 
Legem in aliquo mutari. Sed instabit forte nonnemo. Octodecim voces vocantur 
Correctio Scribarum: ergo Scribae videntur quaedam loca mutasse, quae antea 
erant depravatae. 

‘* Respondeo (1) Si per Scribas intelligantur Ezras et Viri Synagogae magnae, 
tum dicendum est illos 8. Seripturam in octodecim illis locis non depravasse, sed 
emendasse, et antiquam lectionem restituisse. Multi non sine ratione per 
DM5ID Scribas intelligunt Ezram et Viros Synagogae magnae; et non sine 
ratione: nam Numer. 1. 15, Masora pro O90 pwn Ordinatio Scribarum 
expresse dicit NYY ppn Correctio Ezrae. (2) Si per Scribas intelligantur Mas- 
orethae post-talmudici, tum responderi potest illos testari non quid re vera fac- 
tum sit, sed quid factum esse Hebraeorum Rabbini tradunt. (3) Mihi verosimile 
videtur per Scribas esse intelligendos ipsos Auctores librorum, scil. Mosen et 
Prophetas, qui sic scripserunt, prout hodie scriptum est: verum Sapientes He- 
braeorum viderunt inconvenientiam quandam in illis locis, ideoque judicarunt 
primos Auctores propter antecedentia et consequentia aliter loqui et scribere 
debuisse ; sed maluisse ita scribere, prout hodie scriptum est. Hanc sententiam 
approbat S. Jarchi in Comment. ad Geneseos Caput 18, ubi ait:—3)955 95 > 
scribendum ipsi (Mosi) erat, Dominus stabat. Jarchi non asserit Mosen aliter 
scripsisse quam jam in Textu invenitur; sed judicat Mosen aliter debuisse vel 
potius potuisse scribere. Sapientes ergo Hebraeorum observarunt honorem Dei 
sive cohaerentiam Textus aliter quidem requirere; sed quia Scribae, hoc est, 
Auctores librorum ita scripserunt, ideo monuerunt talem lectionem esse retinen- 
dam ; et propterea dixerunt, Scribarum est ordinatio, sive ipsi Auctores ita ordi- 
narunt. In hance sententiam etiam inclinat Buxtorsius apud Glassium pag. 57.” 

This, it will be noticed, is substantially the plea of the scribes, only perhaps 
more perspicuously stated. And such practically for the most part remains to 
this day the argument (i. e. as far as any advance based upon thorough critical 
investigation is concerned), adduced by the very few critics who have at all 
given their attention to this question. 

As one of the many preliminary researches, necessary to a thorough sifting 
and proving of the Massoretic text, and as a further incentive to the study of the 
whole subject of Lower Criticism, as it is related to the Hebrew Scriptures, it 


the argumentative position of De Arcanis when he says “Galatinus lib. I. cap. 8, ait loca ista 
[i. e. DVD ppl a Scribis fuisse CORRECTA ET CORRUPTA.” Lex. Rad. 1p. 
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cannot but result in good to give a list of these disputed passages, though they 
be only accompanied with the briefest of critical comments. Meanwhile leaving 
to others, better fitted to undertake the laborious, though far more important task 
of exhaustively inquiring into and passing final judgment upon the whole matter, 
which, though hitherto to a large extent overlooked, is now too important to be 
superficially treated or longer ignored, we proceed to present these emendations, 
in the order in which they occur in the Hebrew Bible, designating for conven- 
ience, the, what may be called, true original text, with the letter 5 as an abbrevia- 
tion of the word 59/5 , and the present Massoretic text, with the letter | as an 
abbreviation of the phrase D/5)D npn , and withal with a fixed purpose of 
confining the accompanying remarks and critical comments to as brief a compass 
as the requirements of each case will allow. 

I. First in regular order then we take up Genesis XVIII. 22. 

(5). ‘‘And the men turned from thence, and went toward Sodom: but Yah- 
weh still remained standing before Abraham (O79N 9955 WY ISL TW)-” 

(J). ‘‘And the men turned from thence, and went toward Sodom : but Abra- 
ham still remained standing before Yahweh (7 9995 WP IIMNY OFIN).-” 

It is absolutely necessary that the context should be carefully studied, not 
only in connection with the above passage, but also with all others that may here- 
after be quoted. Indeed in this particular instance, the force of the immediate 
context has such weight, as to almost irresistibly impel one to the conviction of 
the probability and reasonableness of the reading in 5, and so violent (if the 
expression be permitted) is the rupture in the logical continuity of thought in } 
that almost any unprejudiced reader is constrained to pause after finishing it, and 
go over it a second time, impressed with the idea that he could not have read it 
aright. But mere probability, however reasonable, it must be allowed, unsup- 
ported by extraneous evidence of authenticity, will not warrant the adoption of 
5, in any case, as the true text. To the question, whether there is sufficient 
circumstantial and corroborative testimony, we shall have something to say here- 
after. For the present let us see what a few of the critics have to say ad hoc. 

Leusden in Philologus Hebraeus (3d ed. Vol. I. page 269) says: ‘Gen. XVIII. 22. 
“Ubi Abraham dicitur stetisse coram JEHOVAH, Judaei putant magis ad honorem 
Dei esse, si scriptum fuisset, ef JEHOVAH stabat coram Abrahamo. Masora parva 
annotat esse O°95)D ppv 1°13 P1'"? octodecim voces, quae vocantur Ordinatio 
Scribarum. Scribae cogitarunt: fotasse homines quidam hune Textum poste- 
riori modo legent, eamque depravabunt : ideo ordinarunt, ut omnes versum illum 
legerent, sicuti scriptus est, etiamsi Textus verba aliquid gloriae divinae videan- 
tur detrahere.”’ : 

Dr. C. C. H. Wright, in his work entitled, ‘‘ The Book of Genesis in Hebrew ” 
(London, 1859), has the following: ‘‘ This is one of the eighteen passages marked 
in the Massora as 8" 51D ppn- In these passages the Massorites thought 
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that there was something derogatory to the glory of God; e. g.,in the passage 
under consideration they thought it would have been better expressed,—Jeho- 
vah stood yet before Abraham ; but lest it should be read in that way, they have 
noted that the reading in the text is the true one ”’ (page 60). 

Dr. Wright, it will be seen, has followed Leusden, as to argument, very 
closely, even to the verge of being illogical ; for how is to be reconciled the state- 
ment, ‘‘ In these passages [i. e., as they now read] the Massorites thought that 
there was something derogatory to the glory of God,” and the words of Jacob ben 
Chajim as quoted above, viz., ‘‘ that the text ought originally to have been so and 
so, but is veiled in other expressions, out of respect to the Shechina”? One can 
hardly credit the scribes with employing such contradictory lines of defense, 
though Leusden does charge them with declaring for the integrity of the present 
text ‘‘ etiamsi Textus verba aliquid gloriae divinae videantur detrahere.”’ It would 
seem as if these critics had not materially strengthened the position of the Rabbins. 

Far more frank and consistent, however, is the modern Jewish opinion on this 
subject, as expressed in the valuable commentary, ‘‘ The Scriptures, Hebrew and 
English,” by De Sola, Lindenthal and Raphall, published at London, 1844, where 
in Vol. I., page 96, referring to this passage we read: ‘‘ Rashi remarks that ac- 
cording to the context it should have been, the Lord yet stood before Abraham, but 
the Massorites have altered it to the present reading. The reason seems to be 
that the expression to stand before another implies, in scriptural language, a state 
of inferiority and homage.”’ The honest candor and almost anti-Jewish tone so 
prominent in the above comment, and considering the eminent source from which 
it springs, adds greatly to its intrinsic value, and contributes no little support to 
the position taken by Bleek in his ‘‘ Introduction to the Old Testament” (2d ed., 
translated by Venables) Vol. II., page 459, where treating of the whole subject 
of the ‘“‘ Tikkun Sopherim,” he, specifically referring to this passage, says, ‘‘ The 
words, Abraham stood yet before Jehovah ”’ (Gen. XVIII. 22), are a correctio scriba- 
rum for, Jehovah stood yet before Abraham. I consider that it is very probable 
that the latter is the original reading, for this mode of expression is better suited 
to the context. They were induced to make the alteration, because it was con- 
sidered unseemly to say, that Jehovah stood before Abraham, this phraseology 
often being made use of to point out a relation of dependence.” 

The nature and scope of this article do not admit of further comment on this 
verse; indeed the limits of our alloted space will hereafter compel us to confine 
ourselves to little more than the bare enumeration of the remaining passages of 


the list. 

II. Numbers x1. 16. 

(5). *‘ And if thus thou art about to deal with me, then slay me, I pray thee, 
at once, if I have found faver in thy eyes: that I may not see thy evil, (syrd)” 
i. e. the punishment wherewith thou wilt visit Israel. 
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(J). ‘And if thus thou art about to deal with me, then slay me, I pray thee, 
at once, if I have found favor in thy eyes: that I may not see my evil OFprd).” 

The reason for this emendation (if it be one) is very readily apparent, for 5 
was possibly liable to be construed as ascribing “evil ”’ (TY) to Yahweh; the 
removing, therefore, of this possibility would be forsooth a most sufficient justifi- 
cation in the eyes of the scribes for the correction. 

It is necessary here to add, that besides the reading in 5 given above, there is 
a second form of the last word handed down by the Massorites, viz., DAY" 
malum ipsorum, and what is remarkable, one of the Targums(Jerusalemi) corrobo- 
rates this tradition; for, among its preserved fragments, we find the last clause 


rendered thus: WOT PTL" II MN NS) “that I may not see the evil of 
them who are thy people.” 

If now this latter text (OJ) be adopted as the more probable original 
form of 5, then there would seem to be some justification for the conservative 
argument adduced by Leusden and quoted above (see page 235 commencing with 
**(3) Mihi verosimile videtur, etc.,’’ through to the end of the extract); for there 
would then be no apparent reason which could lead the scribe to substitute 
another reading for the one already existing, as it would obviously be already the 
most natural mode of expressing the idea which the tenor of the context logic- 
ally demands, and that, too, without having any features which could possibly be 


conceived of as derogatory to the Deity. Butif on the other hand, we take the 


former reading (Jy 3) to be the correct recension, then there arises an inevit- 
able presumption, more or less conclusive, that the emendation did originate as 
charged, because of the cogency of the evident motive in the case. To which text 
the final preference ought to be given is a question to be decided solely by a pre- 
ponderance of evidence, based upon a thorough critical investigation, and such 


we cannot here enter upon. 

III. and IV. Num. xm. 12. 

(5). ‘‘ Let her not, I pray, be as the dead, through whose proceeding from the 
womb of our own mother (§$%N), the half of our own flesh (\37%'°3}) would thus be 
consumed.” 

(f)). *‘ Let her not, I pray, be as the dead born child, which when it comes out 
of its mother’s (\{9N) womb, hus half of its flesh (\9¥~’5) consumed.” 

Here it will be noticed are two Tikkun Sopherim, the causes for which are 
Possibly the motive might have been, that by 5 a reflection 


not very apparent. 
At any rate it seems 


seemed somehow to be cast upon the mother of Moses. 
difficult to conceive how anything stated in 5 could possibly, by the most fer- 
tile imagination, yea, even that of a Hebrew scribe, be considered as expressing 


or implying disrespect to Yahweh. 
V. 1 Sam, 111. 13. 
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(5). ‘And I tell him that I will judge his house forever, for the iniquity 
which he knew, for his sons cursed me (9%), and he rebuked them not.” 

(ff). ‘And I tell him that I will judge his house forever, for the iniquity 
which he knew, for his sons did bring a curse upon themselves (o>), and he 
rebuked them not.” 

The Septuagint renders this clause as follows :—ér: kaxoAoyotvre¢ Oedv oi viol 
airow Which significantly corroborates 5 , if it does not, in fact, lend weight to the 
view that the original reading was DION (6cdv) rather than a But at all 
events, the idea is identically the same, as Buxtorf indicates when he says, “‘% 
mihi, scil. Deo.”! The motive underlying the emendation in this case is obvious 
enough. It was too offensive to believe that the sons of Eli could openly blas- 
pheme God, and Eli be cognizant of it, and yet not reprimand them. 

The text, as it now stands, in . confessedly presents many difficulties to a 
lucid interpretation ; this fact conjoined with the above evidence strongly leads to 
the conclusion that it has undergone a corruption.? 

VI. 2 Sam. xvi. 12. 

(5). ‘‘ Perhaps Yahweh will behold with his eye (}*}3), and Yahweh will 
requite me good instead of his cursing this day.” 

(F}). ‘* Perhaps Yahweh will look on my eye (*}*}/3), and will requite me 
good instead of his cursing this day.” 

There is great doubt and uncertainty as to the correct reading in this verse, 
the Massorites, for once, being far less explicit than we could wish that they had 
been. The above recension has been adopted, as, on the whole, the more proba- 
ble one; though it must be confessed, not without considerable doubt as to its 
correctness. Perhaps we cannot more clearly show the confusion which rests on 
this matter, than by quoting from Buxtorf*, ‘‘ Hunc locum Massora utroque loco 
adducit: recensetur quoque in libro Tanchuma, in Parascha Beschallach in Exo- 
do :+ sed in qua voce Pp consistat, non explicant. Commentatores hic quoque 
nullius ppn meminerunt, cum alias R. Solomon et R. David loca ista adducere 
et explicare soleant. Pro %}}/3 , ut Massora ponit, in textu scriptum est °})}*5 , 
quod interpretes dicunt esse idem quod %}}/3 agjlictionem meam, sed legitur 
PPI oculum meum, id est, lachrymas oculorum meorum.” 

The form 43°} found in 5, undoubtedly might be open to the imputation 
of conveying anthropomorphic ideas of Yahweh, and hence would of course be 
objectionable to the scribes; but what should induce the alteration of 9) 3 my 


1 Lex. Rad., jp: 


2 Cf. Lange-Schaff Com., vol. on Samuel, note 13, p. 87. 


3 Lex. Rad., jp. 

4 “The Commentary Tanchuma (Consolation) on the section Beschallach (chapter xiii. 17 to 
chapter xviii.) in Exodus.”’ This is a Midrashic work probably written early in the ninth cen- 
tury. It covers the entire Pentateuch. 
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iniquity (i. e. the wrong done me), if this be indeed the original reading, to 9}*}5 
my eye (i. e. my tears), or even to the more reasonable %}}73 my affliction, is by no 
means apparent, nor does Dr. Erdmann shed much light upon it, when he remarks, 
*¢ The Massorites were not able to comprehend how David, guiltless in respect to 
this reviling, could acknowledge himself guilty,’’! for the term does not neces- 
sarily imply any acknowledgment whatever, of personal guilt, on the part of 
David. 

VII. and VIII. 1 Kgs. x11. 16 and 2 Chron. x. 16. 

(5). And when all Israel saw that the king hearkened not unto them, the 
people answered the king saying, ‘‘ What portion have we in David? nor have 
we an inheritance in the son of Jesse; [every man] to his God (77595), O Israel ! 
now see to thine own house, David!” So [all] Irsael departed to their God 
(VON). 

(9). And when all Israel saw that the king hearkened not unto them, the 
people answered the king saying, ‘‘ What portion have we in David? nor have 
we an inheritance in the son of Jesse: [every man] to thy tents (PAN), O 
Israel! now see to thine own house David?” So [all] Israel departed to their 
tents (PON). 

Here the wording of 5 graphically brings out the idea that the rebellious 
separation of Israel from the house of David, was, in the mind of the writer, noth- 
ing less than a renunciation of Yahweh, and a direct transition to idolatry; but 
it is readily conceivable that the terms employed might be considered by devout 
scribes as altogether too vigorous language, and besides as intimating, not alone 
disrepect, but even open defiance of Yahweh, and the subsequent delay of 
merited punishment might by some be perversely construed as a circumstance 
going to show that Yahweh could be contemptuously treated with impunity. In 
fact () does not, in reality change the idea contained in 5, but only clothes it 
in a less objectionable dress, for Israel did forsake the sanctuary at Jerusalem for 
the worship of idolatry in tents at Bethel and Dan. 

IX. Jeremiah 1. 11. 

(5). ‘‘ Hath a nation changed its gods? and yet they are no gods, but my 
people have changed my glory (*§35) for that which doth not profit (i. e. an 
idol).”’ 

(()). ‘‘ Hath a nation changed its gods ? and yet they are no gods, but my 
people have changed their glory (\"J}555), for that which doth not profit.” 

Here the , as we have seen in previous instances, does not alter the essen- 
tial thought in the least, but by a slight modification of one small letter %, an 
offensive feature in 5 ig removed. There can be do doubt but that “ their glory ” 
refers to the Lord; the context imperatively demands such an interpretation. 
Neumann, arguing in favor of this point, is constrained to say: ‘‘Daher konnte 
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Petrus Galatinus meinen (De Arcanis Cath. Verit. I. c. 8, p. 30), es heisse urspriing- 
lich *9)55.°! The correction in this case is of the same character as those in XI. 
and XV. and the motive underlying each is identical. 

X. Ezekiel vii. 17. 

(5). ‘‘ Then said he unto me, Hast thou seen this,O son of man? Isita 
light matter to the house of Judah to commit the abominations which they com- 
mit here ? for they have filled the land with violence and they constantly repeat 
to provoke me to anger, and, lo, they put the branch to ‘my nose (98)N8).” 

((}). The same, except: the last clause which reads: ‘and, lo, they put the 
branch to their nose (95N).” 

This passage perhaps requires no comment, and yet there is one view of it 
which we do not wish to overlook. The anthropomorphism in 5 is so pronounced, 
taken in connection with the immediate context, as to almost awaken repugnance 
in one, even though not a Jew, unfamiliar with this reading. How much greater 
then, the painful recoil which it would always have produced in the minds of 
devout Hebrews, had it been the received recension.2 But on a closer unprej- 
udiced inspection, much of its seemingly objectionable character disappears. 

The generally adopted interpretation put upon the word py"\)%F ‘ branch,” is 
that it is connected with some idolatrous practice of the Persians in their worship 
of the sun. Now if this be correct, what is more reasonable or appropriate than 
that the Lord, in enumerating the great abominations committed by the house of 
Israel, should culminate the recital by saying: And, lo, they flaunt the very insig- 
nia of their idolatry in my face, and thus we would obtain a most forcible exposi- 
tion of a passage otherwise very obscure, for certain it is, that the critics and 
commentators hitherto have not, on the basis of the textus receptus (‘‘ put the 
branch to their nose ”’), altogether satisfactorily explained this verse.’ 

XI. Hosea Iv. 7. 

(5) ‘“‘ The more they increased, the more did they sin against me: my glory 
they changed into shame (}!9;7 Np 7999).” 

(f)). “* The more they increased, the more did they sin against me: I will 
change their glory into shame ("9X Nps "2 jap ge) 

A full explication of the verbal changes implied in this Tikkun is wanting. 
In most of the authorities we find simply the most meagre statements. As an illus- 
tration of this, take Leusden’s remark‘ * §"3)35 gloriam ipsorum pro *=\35 glo- 
riam meam,”’ which literally carried out would result in. the unintelligible phrase : 
‘** My glory I will change into shame ;”’ for it is utterly incongruous with the con- 
text, and besides, has no relevancy or harmony with the explanations given by 


1 Jeremias, vol. I., p. 200. Leipzig, 1854. 
2 But as to the use of the expression *5& , elsewhere, by Yahweh, consult Isa. Lxv. 5. 
3 Cf. Lange-Schaff Commentary ad hoc loco. 
4 Philol. Heb., vol. I., p. 270. 
*5 
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the Rabbins, as to the origin of Tikkun Sopherim; or yet with the theories of 
It is too irrational a supposition to be entertained for a mo- 


their opponents. 
I have, there- 


ment, that the ancient scribes thus intended it to be understood. 
fore, adopted in 5, the only consistent interpretation that has presented itself in 
the course of a somewhat careful investigation: it is, at least,in perfect accord 
with the analogous changes to be found inIX.and XV. The motive leading to the 
alteration in this case is self-apparent. It was .offensive to think that wicked 
mortal man had the power to debase, in any degree, the glory of the infinite 


Yahweh. 
XII. Habakkuk I. 12. 
(5). ‘‘Art not thou from evérlasting,O Yahweh, my’*God, my Holy One? 


Thou diest not (MYM NS). O Yahweh,thou hast ordained him for judgment ; 
and thou, O Rock, hast established him for correction.” 

(f9). “Art not thou from everlasting, O Yahweh, my God, my Holy One? We 
shall not die (FYY3 N'D),”’ etc., ete. 

It almost seems unnecessary to do more than simply quote Ewald upon this 
passage ; he says, verse 12, “ Hv" and msn , according to the sense of the 
passage, refer as plainly to the Chaldean himself, as PYF must be read instead 
of $))%)3,, contrary to the Massora and LXX. in d \¥ answers to YY NS. 
The phrase which appeared objectionable to a good many ancient readers, really 
expresses only our idea of immortality; but, we shall not die, or PY NO) LXX. 
[xai ob un arofdveer| that we die not, is a thought which is quite foreign to the pas- 


sage.” 

In this opinion Bleek also concurs, for he says: 
very probable, as Ewald also thinks, that MYON NO is the genuine reading, 
which on account of the expression seeming offensive, they [the Sopherim] thought 


they ought to alter.’ This is, moreover, substantiated by the Targum, which 


thus paraphrases the clause in question: pore op J" “Thy word 
endureth forever.”’ KR. Sol. Isaaci (Rashi) also adopts this reading, quoting it as 
In this connection it is a significant fact 


‘*__ from the context it is 


the original writing of the prophet. 
worthy of note, that the Revised Version of 1884 has to this particular verse the 


marginal comment, ‘‘ According to an ancient Jewish tradition, thou diest not.” 
Undoubtedly to the ancient Scribes, it was considered unbefitting to speak of 
death at all in regard to Yahweh, even though, as in this case, the direct denial 
of the Lord’s ever experiencing it, was predicated. 

XIII. Zechariah m.12. (A. V. verse 8.) 

(5). For thus saith Yahweh of hosts, (for the sake of your glory hath he sent 
me unto the nations which despoil you), ‘ He that toucheth you toucheth the apple 
of my eye (*}*}7).’” 


1 Commentary on the Prophets, Smith’s translation, vol. II1., p. 36. 
2 Introduction to the O. T., 2d ed., by Venables, vol. II., p. 459. 
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(f)). ‘‘ For thus saith Yahweh of hosts, for the sake of your glory hath he 
sent me unto the nations which despoil you, for he that toucheth you toucheth 
the apple of his eye (}}*})).” 

Here the Sopherim thought that they could detect a tendency toward anthro- 
pomorphism, similar to that displayed in X. The main objectionable element in 
both these passages, appears to have been, that the pronominal suffix employed 
(* my) seemed to imply that Yahweh himself ascribed to himself certain degrading 
anthropomorphic characteristics. Moreover the Lord is never elsewhere repre- 
sented as himself using the personal pronoun my in conjunction with so pro- 
nounced an anthropomorphism as, ‘‘apple of the eye.” Its use, therefore, in 
this exceptional case»might be construed as an inconsistency, and hence deroga- 
tory to the divine character. 

XIV. Malachi 1. 18. 

(5). ‘‘ And ye have said, Behold, what a bore it is. And ye have snuffed 
at me (9))N), saith Yahweh of hosts ; and ye have brought that which was taken 
by violence, and the lame, and the sick; thus have ye brought the offering: 
should I accept this from you? saith Yahweh.” 

(). ‘And ye have said, Behold, what a bore it is; and ye have snuffed at 
it (PIN), saith Yahweh of hosts,” etc. 

Commenting on this verse, Keil and Delitzsch remark: ‘‘ Jerome thinks that 
instead of SPIN we might read *)X, which is found in a good number of 
codices.’ They, however, feel constrained, on general principles, to reject the 
reading, and stand upon the textus receptus. The exact words of Jerome, above 
referred to, are, ‘‘ ut in Hebraeo legi potest, et evsufflastis me, haec dicendo, non 
sacrificio, sed, mihi cui sacrificabatis, fecistis injuriam.’’ In support of this view, 
R. Sol. Isaaci is quoted by Buxtorf as saying: ‘“‘ In textu sacro fuisse scriptum 
SPN et postea per Scribas correctum IN ut hodie legitur.”2 The expression 
as well as the idea contained in 5 has, it cannot but be admitted, a tendency to 
awaken a revulsion of feeling in a sensitive reverential heart. Therefore, if the 
emendation was made, the motive that actuated it was good. 

XV. Psalm cv1. 20. 

(5). ‘* Thus they changed my glory (9*}}3}5) into the similitude of an ox, that 
eateth herbage.” 

(f\). Thus they changed their glory (Q"})35) into the similitude of an ox 
that eateth herbage.” 

The remarks under IX. will equally apply here, for the cases are almost iden- 
tical. As a circumstance tending to show that a certain degree of uncertainty 
as to the true text, has from remote time existed, we may cite the fact, that the 
Vulgate here reads, gloriam suam, which is supported by some codices of the 


1 Commentary on the Minor Prophets, vol. II., p. 440. 
2 Lex., Rad., pA . 
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LXX. where we find défav airov ; both indicating a single suffix ((4)95). Consult 
the striking parallel in Rom. tf. 23. 

XVI. Job. vit. 20. 

(5). “If I have sinned, what injury can I cause unto thee, O thou Watcher of 
men? Why hast thou set me up as a target for thee to strike at, and why have I 
become a burden unto thee (99y)).” 

({}). The same except the last word which here reads: *‘ unto myself (%39).”” 

This is a case where the presumption raised, in favor of 5 being the original 
reading, is very strong. The Septuagint so has it, eiui d? exi coi gopriov ; and many 
of the ablest critics have given their decision in its favor. We have space but to 
mention only one or two of the numerous authorities which have endorsed it. 
The eminent Jewish Commentator Ibn Ezra (1092-1167) adopts it as the original 
form written by the author. Houbigant, in his Biblia Hebraica cum notis criticis, 
1758, says: “NYDD Sy PPPIN) etc., sum mihi gravis. Imo oy tibi, quod 
scribae mutarent in oy. Id vocant correctionem scribarum, h.e. H/95)D ppv , 
quod indignum divina majestate arbitrarentur ut homuncio Deo esset oneri. 
Sed num fuerunt sapientiores Deo? Haec Drusius, ex ipso Aben-Ezra Judaeo, 
qui sic aiebat: correctio est scribarum licit expositio ejus absque correctione recta sit.”’ 
Sapienter vero id Aben-Ezra, cum yoy sui simile habeat 1? in priori membro, 
et cum scriptum habuerint yoy Graeci interpretes.”’ And in our day, such 
an able and conservative critic as Dr. Delitzsch feels himself constrained to ac- 
cept this reading in preference to that of the Massora; he thus expresses his 
conviction: ‘‘ Why, says Job, hast thou made me a mark of hostile attack, 
and why am I a burden to thee? Itis not soin our text; but according to Jewish 
tradition, SY, which we now have. is only a O51) ppn correctio scribarum, 
for yoy: which was removed as bordering on blasphemy. This reading I should 
not consider as the original, in spite of the tradition, if it were not confirmed by 
the LXX.’ In this he is followed by the Lange-Schaff Commentary. It does 
indeed seem as though it were only a matter of time before yy would again 
obtain its due recognition and take its rightful place in the printed text. May we 
not with confidence assert that, when that much desired critically revised Hebrew 
Text shall appear, as appear it certainly must, this will be one of the corrections 
to be found incorporated in it. 

XVII. Job. Xxx11. 3. 

(5). ‘‘ And against his three friends was his wrath kindled, because they had 


found no answer to Job and also because they had condemned divine justice 
(ys AN)” | 

(f)). ‘‘ And against .his three friends was his wrath kindled, because they 
had found no answer, and yet had condemned Job (SYN F).” 

Tradition has preserved an alternative reading in 5, viz., D‘FON AN. 


1 Commentary on the Book of Job, translated by Bolton, 2d ed. 1886. 
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‘*God :” if this be adopted, the clause of course would be: ‘“‘ And also because 
they had condemned God.”’ It is not indicated which is the more probably true 
reading. At any rate, the idea is evidently precisely the same, whichever term 
be employed. 

Hitzig, though not giving his support to the traditional view (i. e., that the 
scribes have here made an emendation), still suggests that the reading DON 
may be the foundation for the rendering found in the LXX., d:éri oix AduvAOnoav 
aroxpijvat avribera "1a3, Kai Mevto abrov eivac ace37.1 The reasonableness of the state- 
ment found in 5, as viewed in the light of other expressions met with in the 
poem, has been seriously attacked by some: e. g., Dr. Delitzsch peremptorily dis- 
misses it with the remezk, ‘According to the Jewish view, J)N"FAN pw) is 
one of the eighteen OH H)1D 3D (correctiones scribarum), since it should be 
D’TON-TN wun. But it is not the friends who have been guilty of this 
sin of wey against God, but Job, ch. XL. 8, to whom Elihu opposes the sen- 
tence pryyy-“x5 ON, ch. xxxrv. 12. Our judgment of another such tikkun, ch. 
vu. 20, was more favorable.’ 

This objection seems to us to be without solid foundation, and rests upon a 
strange misconception and failure to apprehend the true trend of the various 
arguments, nor is it sustained by the passages referred to as authorities when 
they are rightly construed; for ch. XXxXIv. 12 is obviously addressed to the three 
friends, and not to Job, as it is most commonly interpreted; this is plainly indi- 
cated by the form of address employed in verses 2 and 10. This whole passage, 
as we take it, is a fervid discourse addressed to the three friends for the purpose 
of instructing them as to how they could and should have effectively answered 
Job, which they had undoubtedly in their arguments failed to do, and for which 
palpable failure Elihu’s anger was excited against them. And ch. XL. 8 does by 
no means preclude the idea that the three friends were guilty of condemning 
divine justice in their arguments, as is shown by the words employed by the Lord 
in the epilogue, where he explicitly censures them for not having spoken of me the 
thing that is right (ch. XLII. 7, 8). Now the statement here made manifestly pre- 
sents an incongruity when considered in the light of the common interpretation 
as founded upon the reading 5)°N FN in ch. xxx. 3, to obviate which the 
translators of the LXX. here have made clearly an intentional correction and 

‘thereby bring into harmony these discordant statements (i. e., ch. XLII. 8, ot yap 
éhadjoare adnbéc Kata Tov Hepdrovtéc pov ’163); and what is quite remarkable, some 
MSS. of the Hebrew exhibit a like reading (i. e., SYN AN IYI against my 
servant Job);—all of which certainly tend to demonstrate the reasonableness of 
the reading found in 5. 


1 ‘*Das Buch Hiob,” 1874, Note b, page 240. 
2 ‘*Commentary on the Book of Job,”’ Bolton’s translation, 2d ed., 1863. 
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Dr. Green has, with rare insight, detected and exposed the necessary logical 
result to which the argument of the three friends leads, when he says, ‘‘ The 
friends undertook to justify God’s providential dealings. The failure of their 
argument apparently leaves the divine proceedings open to censure and without 
any adequate vindication. . . . They had really inculpated the providence of 
God by their professed defense of it. By disingenuously covering up and ignoring 
its enigmas and seeming contradictions they had cast more discredit upon it than 
Job by honestly holding them up to the light. Their denial of its apparent ine- 
qualities was more untrue and more dishonoring to the divine administration, as 
it is in fact conducted, than Job’s bold affirmation of them. Even his most start- 
ling utterances, wrung from him in his bewilderment and sore perplexity, were 
less reprehensible than their false statements and false inferences.’’! Viewed in 
this light, is it in anywise strange or unreasonable that the inspired writer should 
predicate of ‘“‘the messenger of God, who came to plead God’s cause,”’ for such 
Elihu undoubtedly was, that ‘‘against his three friends was his wrath kindled, 
because they had found no answer fo Job, and also because they had condemned 
divine justice” ? 

Moreover, if a Tikkun Sopherim is anything at all, it is one of two things: (1) 
a record of what the author actually wrote in a particular case; or, (2) a notice 
indicating what the ancient scribes considered the sense of the context naturally 
and logically demanded. If the former be true, then verily these critics have 
become wiser than the spirit of inspiration. And if the latter be true, then they 
certainly convict the Hebrew scribes of an egregious misunderstanding of an 
argument expressed in their own language, and what is more, contained in their 
so carefully studied Sacred Scriptures; which is indeed as improbable as that Dr. 
Delitzsch has discovered the only construction which can be put upon ch. XL. 8. 
It hardly needs mention, that the reason which might have influenced a scribe to 
consider a correction desirable, was the offensiveness of a statement implying that 
mortal man had audaciously condemned the infinitely wise and just God. 

XVIII. Lamentations 111. 19-21. 

(5). ‘‘O remember my wretched and forlorn condition, it is wormwood and 
gall. Yea, verily thou wilt remember, and thy soul will condescend unto me 
(ws Sy mun): this I recall to my heart, therefore have I hope.”’ 

({9). ‘‘O remember my wretched and forlorn condition, it is wormwood and 
gall. My soul indeed remembers, and is humiliated within me (3? Mwny 
965); this I recall to my heart, therefore have I hope.” 

If, in this case | be a correct translation of the Massoretic text, and such it 
most probably is, then there is even to the English reader, evidently a marked 
lack of cohesion between the clauses, and a painful want of logical concatenation 


1“*The Argument of the Book of Job unfolded,” pages 245 and 519. 
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in the thought; while, on the other hand, the clearness and beauty of the idea 
brought out in 5 cannot but awaken an involuntary sanction and approval in the 
mind of every candid reader. If it be a fact that an emandation has been incor- 
porated into the text here, then, indeed, it is to be regretted; for great has been 
the loss sustained, through the over-zealousness of Hebrew scribes in removing 
a seeming offensive anthropomorphism, which resulted well nigh in an annihila- 
tion of the sense. But if this view seem to lack support, then by far the most 
reverential attitude to assume is, that the text, as we now possess it, has suffered 
corruption during the process of time. Such indeed, is the view entertained by 
eminent commentators, who have been prolific in suggesting various emanda- 
tions. But, after all, what is more reasonable or natural than to adopt the sug- 
gestion supported by the oldest tradition, and which so beautifully and consist- 
ently removes all ambiguity. 

In conclusion, we feel confident that we cannot do better than quote the 
judgments expressed upon the Tikkwm Sopherim by two such eminent authorities 
as Eichhorn and Bleek. The former concludes from “the character of the 
readings” that ‘‘ this recension took note only of certain errors which had crept 
into the text through transcribers, and which were corrected by collection of 
MSS.1 The latter thus expresses himself: ‘‘ It is usually assumed that the notes 
called Zikkun Sopherim were merely alterations of incorrect readings in many 
manuscripts, according to others which were more exact, and it is supposed, un- 
questionably, that the readings brought forward by the Sopherim, which are just 
those of our present MSS. and editions, were the genuine and original ones. But 
in what we find stated, there is nothing to the effect that they were emendations 
from other MSS.; thus, then, the question would arise how the readings set aside 
by the corrections of the Sopherim were introduced into MSS.; as from the nature 
of many of the readings, they could not have got in by mere accident. Partly 
from the statements of the Massorites, and partly from the nature of many of the 
readings set aside by the Tikkun Sopherim as compared with those introduced by 
the latter and now existing in the text, we are led to look upon the matter in the 
following way :—that in these passages there actually existed generally, or at 
least in most of the manuscripts in use, other readings which, because in some 
points of view they presented certain offensive or doubtful expressions, the So- 
pherim considered themselves justified in altering. Thus, in a.critical point of 
view, these earlier readings which are specified as being altered, always deserve 
much attention, and at least in many cases, it may be really assumed with great 
probability that they are the original ones. It may, however, be assumed with 
probability, that these correctiones scribarum existed in ancient times, indeed 
before the date of the Talmud, and that it is only by accident that they are not 





1 Einleitung in das Alten Test., 1823, § 116. 
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expressly mentioned in the latter. But the fact that the knowledge of them was 
afterwards preserved serves as a direct proof of the anxiety that was shown as to 
the form of the text.’’! 

Our main purpose in the writing of this article has been (1) to attempt to 
demonstrate the fact that there was a cogent motive in each case, sufficient to 
induce the Sopherim to change the original text; and (2) to establish, by external 
as well as internal proof, the basis for the presumption that the original text 
has actually suffered corruption at the hands of the ancient scribes, if not in all, 
at least in some of the cases considered, whether we have succeeded in our ob- 
ject, or not, is a question to be decided by the verdict of each unprejudiced 
reader. If it be proven that the scribes have, in truth, made one single correction 
in the original writings in the places designated as Tikkun Sopherim, then their 
whole line of defense must fall to the ground; for itis no longer entitled to the 
least credence, and the value of each 7ikkun must be determined solely by the 
weight of evidence in its favor, in each individual case, totally irrespective of 
any statements or explanations handed down by personally interested scribes. 
Falsus in uno falsus in omnibus is a well established principal of legal evidence for 
determining the credibility of witnesses, and it is equally applicable to the case in 
hand. 

In closing, we have only to say that there has been, throughout this discus- 
sion, an honest intention to bring to light only the truth, and while so doing, to 
endeavor to be fair and just in the criticisms indulged in and the judgments 


expressed. 


1Introduction to the O. T. translation of Venables, vol. II., p. 459. 




















A SYNOPSIS OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY BY BAR ‘EBHRAYA. 
By RicHarp J. H. GorrHEIL, PH. D., 
Columbia College, New York City. 





In his ‘‘ Lamp of the Holy Things” Bar ‘Ebhraya has given us a compendium 
of his logical, physical, metaphysical, and theological writings. In its general 
construction it is very similar to the ‘‘ Book of the Bee” and to the ‘‘ Causa 
Causarum”’ attributed to Ya‘kubh "Urhaya (ZDMG. xv. 648). The “ M¢narath 
Kudhxé ” is perhaps one of the least known of the larger works of Bar ‘Ebhraya.1 
MS. copies of it are quite rare.2, At some future date I hope to edit the whole of 
it. It is especially interesting as giving us a picture of the state of science in 
Syria during the thirteenth century. It furnishes also important additions to our 
Syriac lexicon, and has not been sufficiently excerpted by Quatremere for the 
‘* Thesaurus Syriacus.”’ In a small publication, I have already edited the chapter 
on plants and their medicinal properties. The following contains the chapter on 
the Greek philosophers, taken from the Berlin MS. It is much more scientific 
than the accounts in the Syriac Chronicle and Arabic “‘ Historia Dynastorum.” 
I do not think that Bar ‘Ebhray4 has himself gone very deeply into Grecian 
philosophy. It is probably based upon some such synopsis as those of Aristotle 
in the first book of the ‘‘ Metaphysics,”’ Plutarch in Eusebius, ‘‘ Prepar. Evan.” 
XIv. 14, and Stobaeus, ‘‘ Eclogae Physicae,’’ 1.12. The names are written too 
correctly for it to have come from an Arabic source; though Bar ‘Ebhraya has 
otherwise drawn largely from Ibn Abi Oseibia, El] Kifti and Sa‘id (Steinschneider, 
‘* Al Farabi,”’ pp. viii, 152, 154, 157). In what connection this synopsis stands to 
one mentioned by Renan in his “ Phil. Peripat. apud Syros”’ (Steinschneider, loc. 
cit., p. 128) I am unable to say, as I have no means of consulting that book. 

Through the kindness of Professor Sachau and Herr Stud. Miller in Berlin 
my copy has been once more collated with the MS. 


MS. Sachau 81, fol. 22a. 
p>. (DNz Hebe « IpZad du] ase «Ne Limp |Zondes pte Jaasd JAvjde 


Ling jZostes “SS batepos oo |dsiuavo Iz mm, ee [OaS52 |p Zan 
sed/2, Lyet Lisa som (!) PSpZdso bad pe eto ome, emo . No 


1 Journal Asiatique, 1834, p. 461, contains a description of the work. Assemiini (B. O. 11. 234) 
does not say much. A short extract will be found in Frothingham’s “ Stephen bar Sudaili,”’ p. 63. 
2 Vatican (B. O., loc. cit.), Paris (anc. fonds MS. 121), Berlin (Sachau MS. 81). Arabic transla- 
tions exist in Paris, the British Museum, and the Bodleian. 
3 “A List of Plants and their Properties,” etc. Berlin, 1886. For private circulation only. 
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1 The scribe first wrote ‘d°hen@i)n,’’ which he afterwards corrected. 
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Second foundation, on the nature of this universe. In it there are a preface 
and three chapters. 

I. Preface. Many and different opinions were [current] among the ancients 
regarding the nature of this universe. For some of them assumed water to be the 
one moving: principle, as Thales of Miletus, he who first originated philosophy. 
For he saw that all life springs from the moisture of seed, and that all plants 
draw their nourishment from it, and by means of it grow; and that from [damp?] 
vapors fire, the sun, and the stars are nurtured. The poet Homer also sings 

_ (Sabbah) in the same strain when he calls Oceanus and Tetheus, i. e., the sea and 
moisture, the parents of all existing things. Others again have posited (ridnuc) 
air [as the first principle], as Anaximenes and Diogenes. They said that the soul 
of everything that lives is preserved by air; and that wind and air preserve this 
world. Others posited fire, as Hippasus, and Heracleitus and Theophrastus. 
They affirmed that it is heat which brings forth all things, and causes them to 
grow; and that, when this [fire] goes out, the world also ceases to be. Some of 
them posit one moving principle, as Xenophanes. This one denied all generation 
and destruction ;5 and one affirms that the essence of all things is altogether un- 
changeable. Parmenides says that the principle [of all things] is one, immovable ; 
but one only in the concept (2éyo¢).6 On this account he affirmed it to be limited. 
Milissus posits the one, identical in number and in substance. He affirmed it to 
be infinite. Some of them (i. e., the philosophers) assumed many elements. Of 


1 Through a clerical error MS. has “ Melitene,’’ the well-known city in Cappadocia; Hist. 
Dynast., p. 50, correctly Miletus. 

2 Wabh‘lehgé dh*mayy@? kal avrd Td Oepudv éx TobTOV yeyvéuevov. Arist. Metaph.I. 3. 

3 Il. XIV. 102: ‘Qkeavév re Sedv yéveowy, kai uytépa TySvv. In his Hist. Dynast. Bar ‘Ebhraya 
tells us that Theophilus of Edessa, who died in 785, translated Homer into Syriac (Lagarde, Sym- 
micta, I. 106). Severus of Tegrit mentions it also (ibid.). Bar ‘Ali (Payne Smith col. 2081) cites 
the expression ‘“‘mayyf dhaggilé” probably from the same source. Cf. also Ibn Abi Useibia, I. 
185, 1. 25. 

4 The words of Anaximenes himself. Stobseus, Eclogarum physic, I. 296: olov 7) Wwuyy 7) mueTipa 


anp ovca ovykpatet juac Kai GAov Tov Kéopov TvEvWA Kai anp TeEpLEé Et. 


5 Sevopavyce...... obre yéveow obte @Vopav aroAcize:, Freudenthal, Ueber die Theologie des 
Xenophanes, p. 46 Zeller, A Hist. of Greek Phil., I. p. 566. 

6 The sense here is very obscure. I think that Bar ‘EbhrfiyA means Parmenides to say that 
the one is identical with itself. Zeller, |. c., p. 586. 
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these there were those who assumed infinite duovouep7, as Anaxagoras.1 He said 
that when these parts (uép7) collide with one another and again separate from one 
another, generation and destruction are completed. The active cause of existence 
he affirmed to be the vic. Lucippus also assumed infinite elements, but [said] 
that they differ [from one another] and possess real Being, and that ‘‘ Being is not 
more real than not-Being.”’? Democritus again assumes infinite principles round 
in form (cyjua), which can be divided off mentally, not in reality. Epicurus, 
again, says of the [first] principles that they are infinite [in number], indivisible, 
and are set in motion in an infinite vacuum, and that they possess magnitude, 
shape and gravity. 

Others posited the principles as finite, as Empedocles. This [philosopher] 
set up the four elements as principles, and the mingling (witic) [of the elements], 
which is generation, he calls love (:Aéryc), and [their] separation (d:4//aé:c), which 
is destruction, [he calls hate (veixoc)].2 Aristotle posits three principles, iA7, cido¢ 
and deprivation (crépyorc).4 He also assumes elements for the orépyorc, because the 
destruction of every cidoc is the cause of another cidoc. The Stoics said that the 
Deity (6 dec) and the iA» are the [material] principles, the one as working force 
(rd rocovv) the other as passive (rd tdoyov) and receptive, i. e., father and mother. 
Some Stoics posited five elements,—god, the soul (yvy#), 6A, time (xpdvoc) and vac- 
uum (xevdr). - 

Pythagoras, the son of Mnesarchus, the Samian, he who first gave the name phi- 
losophy to philosophy,® made numbers the elements of this universe ; saying that the 
compound numbers come from the simple ones, and that there is nothing simpler 
than number, because it is bereft of all nature, and that every nature, since num- 
ber necessarily belongs to it, is compound,‘ and not simple. He asserts, further, 
that the first number is the active force (xoijzixév), and the second the receptive 
(ian). The full number is ten (dexdc), because it cannot be added to, but we [com- 
mence again to] count from it. The number four (retpaxric) is its [i. e., ten’s] 
foundation; for by means of it [the ten] is made full; namely, by [the addition 
of] one, and two, and three, and four. Atticus, in the first chapter of the book 
Philicus [Phillipus ?] says that Plato thought [there were] four elements,—voic, 
which is the active force, or deity, praise be to his goodness; the receptacle 
(doyxeiov ?) or tay, Which he also calls the receptive mother’ and éxuayeiov ;8 the image 


1 Arist. Metaph. I. 3. 

2 Aristotle, Metaph. 1. 4, of which our words are a translation: did Kai ov div wa2AdAov rd bv 
Tov pH dvToc elvai dacw. 

3 A clerical omission in MS, 

4 Stobseus, Eclogae Physicae, I. ch. x11. Schahrastfni, ‘‘ Kitab al-Milal wan-Nihal,’’ II. 317. 
Aaron ben Elia, “‘és hayyim,” ed. Delitzsch, p. 326. 

5 In the Hist. Dynast., p. 51, this has become, ‘‘ Some say that the first one who philosophized 
was Pythagoras.” 

6 In the MS. this word occurs twice; but see Hist. Dynast., p. 84. 

7 Timeeus, 51 A. 8 Timzeus, 50 D. 
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[of the thing generated, i. e., agouovotuevor| or eidoc, Which he calls the archetype, say- 
ing that in its likeness the different substances were created; and motion (xivyocc) 
or soul, which until then had existed without knowledge in the iA” as the first 
principle, and [which] had been brought into motion confusedly and not according 
to order (a7axtwc).1 In the book Timzus, Plato himself says that these [principles] 
are three,—being, doyeiov, and voic, a treble triad, and [one which] existed before 
the heavens.2 Moreover, he called «idoc God,? and doyeiov tay; motion or soul 
{he called] generation. And in one place also he says there are two principles, 
combining the deity and <«idoc into one, and iAy and motion into one. Syrianus 
(MS. Sibarius ?), to whom Plotinus attached himself, and Boéthus (MS. BUTUS), 
to whom Longinus (MS. LUKGS), the teacher of Porphyrius, was attached, have 
said much about the opinions of Plato; but we omit them, in order that this ex- 
position he not prolonged. Of the rest, Bardaisin posited five principles or 
beings,4—fire, and wind, and water, and light, and darkness; Mani, however, 
only two,—goodness and evil.5 And because all these profane [writers] attributed 
eternity and not generation to this world, being in opposition to the holy church, 
which does not attribute to it eternity, but generation, i. e., temporal beginning, 
holding its generation to be true, but denying its eternity, we refute them ina 
body, as we do all their frightful doctrines. A separate treatise, however, is 
necessary against every one of these heresies on a larger scale than in this writing. 





1 Timeeus, 69,B, tavta ataktwe EyovTa 6 Vedc, KTA. 

2 Timeeus, 52 D, dv re Kai yopav Kai yéveow elvat Tpia TPLYH Kal mplv ovpavor yevéodat, 

3 Read, “karé ’alléhaé ladhsa.” 

4 Cureton, Spic. Syr., p. 3, etc. Cf. also Payne Smith, s. v. “Schahrastani,” I. 194; Aaron ben 
Elia, p. 310; Bardesandes von Edessa von Dr. A. Merx, Halle, 1863; Bardesanes der Letzte Gnos- 
tiker, Leipzig, 1864; W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in early Arabia, p. 220; Fliigel, Mani, 
seine Lehre und seine Schriften, p. 161, MS. or. Berlin Sachau 302 contains a short extract from 
Bardaisin. Aprém,thowever (B. O. I. 131), has seven instead of five. 

5 Titus von Bostra, ed. Lagarde, 6:1. Fliigel, loc. cit., p. 177. 











8. J. FINN’S NEW HEBREW DICTIONARY. 
By Rassi B. FELSENTHAL, PuH., D., 


Chicago, Tl. 

This dictionary may be designated not only as very interesting and instructive, 
but as quite unique in its character. Its full title is given below.1 

Of this book which is now in the course of being published in the city of 
Warsaw, five numbers, each containing eighty pages, have reached me. These 
five numbers comprise the words from the letter & to the word 533}. The work 
will be completed in twenty numbers. The book is written throughout in an easy 
and flowing neo-hebraic language, and no exceedingly great Hebrew learning is 
required in order to be able to use this dictionary. 

But what is there so unique in this book ? the reader may ask. Have we not 
already a very large number of Hebrew dictionaries ? Have not very many such 
been written during the last thousand years? At no time was there a lack of 
this kind of literature, since the days when Jehudah ben ’Alan, of Tiberias (died 
in the year 932), wrote his lexicon,? and since soon after him Jehudah Ibn Qo- 
reish composed his ‘‘ Iggaron,’’3 down to the present day in which Friedrich De- 
litzsch is preparing a new Hebrew dictionary which is looked for with great 
expectations by the friends of Hebrew philology. (For, according to all that we 
learn of the forthcoming work of Delitzsch, it will, in all likelihood, mark a 
decided progress in Hebrew lexicography.) What, then, is there so unique in 
Finn’s book ? Is it the circumstance that it is composed in Hebrew? But we 
have also such dictionaries, and quite a number of them. 

Our answer is: Finn is the first one who has undertaken to give us a com- 
plete thesaurus of the entire Hebrew language. All other Hebrew dictionaries 
—I speak only of Hebrew dictionaries, and not of Aramaic or Talmudic dictiona- 
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2 About him and his grammatical and lexical works see Pinsker’s Ligquté Qadmoniyyoth, I., 
106; also Geiger in ““Ocar Nehmad,”’ II., 158, reprinted in his Hebr. Abhandlungen, p. 32. 

3 See Pinsker, loc. cit., p. 108. Ina passage to be found in his Risalet and quoted by Pinsker, 
Qoreish himself mentions that he wrote a dictionary; comp. also M. Jastrow, above page 105. 

4 Among these Hebrew dictionaries, written in Hebrew and published within a compara- 
tively recent time, probably the best known is the ‘“‘Ocar ha-Shorashim,’”’ by J. Benzeeb (vulgo 
Bensew), the first edition of which appeared in Vienna, in 1807, 
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ries—gather in only the Wortschatz of the Hebrew Bible, and leave Mishnah, 
Mekhilta, Sifra, Sifre, Beraithoth, etc., entirely unnoticed. But our author does 
not restrict himself to that part of the Hebrew, of which, accidentally, roots and 
stems have been preserved in the Old Testament. He defines and explains also 
those Hebrew words which are not found in the Bible. And there are a large 
number of such Hebrew roots in that part of the post-biblical literature of the 
Jews which dates from the apostolic age and the first centuries of the Christian 
era. There are still larger and still more extensive numbers of new derivations, 
formed from these Hebrew roots and stems, which were coming into common use 
in the Hebrew literature of the Jews in all later ages. Such new word-forma- 
tions are coined even by Hebrew writers in our present age,—often, it must be 
admitted, very clumsily and really un-Hebrew, but often also very happily and 
quite in harmony with the genius of the Hebrew language. 

The want of such a complete thesaurus has been felt for along time. Zunz, 
more than thirty years ago, in an article containing ‘‘ Wuensche fuer ein Woerter- 
buch der Hebr. Sprache,’’! declared this to be a great fault and neglect in our He- 
brew dictionaries that they are so narrow and limited in their scope, and he 
thought it not more than right and proper that the lexicographers should take 
notice also of the Hebrew as it was spoken and written after the canonical books 
of the O. T. had been collected. And now what this master was looking for 
thirty years ago, is gradually being realized. 

We are probably not in error when we suppose that to many readers of HE- 
BRAICA, the post-biblical Hebrew literature is an unexplored and not much-known 
field. It may, therefore, not be out of place if we use this occasion for trying to 
convey here, by a few illustrations and examples, an idea of the post-biblical 
Hebrew,—not of its grammatical structure, for this would require a special arti- 
cle, or series of articles, but of its lexical peculiarities and distinctions. 

It has been said above that in the Mishnah and its cotemporary Hebrew 
literature Hebrew roots and stems are found which accidentally are not to be met 
with in the Hebrew Bible. Let us give some such roots as are not to be found 
in Gesenius, Fiirst, or any dictionary of the Hebrew Bible. 

"35, to enter into a riper age, used especially of females; derivatives: 
PINS a maiden; FAIS the mature state of womanhood, etc. 

fT to amuse, to make merry; derivatives: jA33 a jester; PUY IS or 
PHIM amusement, entertainment, ete. 

h)"} (compare the bibl.-Hebrew pt: Pp) to be strict; derivatives: prt 
exact ; pry strictness, close examination; reduplicated : pip * pPIpyt to 
take it, or to be taken, strictly ; DIT exact knowledge, science of grammar, ete. 

“ID5 (not used in Qal), "PDH to cause damage; DH/7 loss, damage, ete. 


1 See Zeitschr. d. Deutsch-Morgenland. Geselisch., vol. X., (1856) p. 501 sq.; reprinted in Zunz’ 
Ges. Schriften vol. III., p. 14, sq. 
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WY pain, suffering, affliction ; “WS one who causes pain or trouble, etc. 

MW to warn; AN Wy warning, etc. 

The list could be easily enlarged. That these words are pure and genuine 
Hebrew, and were used not only by the apostles and their cotemporaries, but 
also in pre-Christian times, there can be no rational doubt. 

Another class of neo-Hebraic words are those which in later ages were derived 
from, and formed out of, such roots as already occurred in the Bible. For 
instance : 

pyr the act of releasing a man from the duty of marrying his widowed sister- 
in-law, (see Dt. xxv. 5 seq.), derived from yon to draw off; FYION the widow 
thus released, etc. 

MYDD? the leviratical status (see Dt. ibid.), derived from {5}? the levir, brother- 
in-law. This word [))%95) is also the title of one of the tractates in the Talmud, 
and is usually read ‘‘ Yebamoth.” Joseph Derenbourg, however, a few years ago, 
advanced the idea, and supported it by good arguments, that it would be more 
correct to read ‘‘ Yabmuth.” 

“\} in the Bible, the stranger who dwells with us, from the root “\)} to dwell; in 
post-biblical literature the proselyte; therefrom the derivations °}, "Ya, to 
make, or to become, a proselyte; F\Y\3 proselytism; JA"\))3 a female proselyte, etc. 

DAO IDHN distinction (from 5°39); the benediction spoken on the close of the 
Sabbath, in which God is praised ‘‘ who makes a distinction between the holy 
Sabbath-day and the profane week-days,”’ etc. 

FIND Massoreth, or FVD Masorah (from “O75 to transmit),—technical 
terms for the traditions concerning the orthography of the original text of the 
Bible and what is connected therewith. 

377 , Halakhah, the rule, the religious law or enactment (from yn to go.)1 

rT or FIN Haggadah, Agadah, (from "333, Hiph'il to announce, to tell), 
the non-Halakhic ‘parts of the Talmud (sentences, maxims, parables, narratives, 
homiletical explanations and amplifications of biblical passages, etc.). 

N15, in the Mishnah 59%, a court before a house, an entrance into a house ; 
in later periods, an introduction into some braneh of learning. 

OPT needle ; on a tailor. In the Bible we find only {ff the thread. 


1 I cannot forego to submit here to the consideration of those of my readers who are more 
conversant with the New Testament and its exegesis than I claim to be, the following thought. 
In the Gospel according to 8t. John, xvi. 6, we read: Jesus said unto Thomas, ‘‘I am the way, 
the truth, and the life,’’ ete.—‘‘I am the way,’’—what does this mean? Let us re-translate it 
into the language of the educated Jews in Jesus’ times, and we will find that Jesus probably 
said, nobnn ‘338 “I am the Halakhah (the law), etc., and no man cometh to the Father but by 
me.” Now the sentence becomes much clearer, and expresses an idea which is in full harmony 
with the theology of the Fourth Gospel. But what good sense can be connected with the words 
‘“‘Tam the way?” In looking into the excellent Hebrew translation of the New Testament by 
Prof. Franz Delitzsch, I notice that the words under consideration are rendered there by ’33N 
yn ;—and this, I must confess, causes me rather hesitation in regarding my rendering as 


correct. However, it may be worth examination by experts. 
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TPN the argument ; PRI the faculty of seeing; YRI the act of appearing 
before God in the Temple ; (see Dt. xvi. 16); NT to be fit or proper (from the verb 
FIN") to see). 

A pyri) Sy is a celebrated or illustrious teacher. prtavo» from pita to 
shine; see the biblical azag Aeyduevov HD a white spot, Lev. xu. 39. 

Np: Mpn an institution, a firmly established rule; [pun to be ready, 
established ; derived from [pn which is three times found in Ecclesiastes. 

[1D ( (from biblical p>) ) to direct the attention; therefrom 1D attention, devo- 
tion. 

in (from biblical }?f} to see) the overseer; in the Mishnah, ADSSN rn the 
overseer of the synagogue; later, the reader, or the conductor of divine service. 

MVNIyY, which in the Bible means manual work, or bodily labor, signifies in 
later times, service in the temple; and afterwards divine service in general. 

And thus could we multiply these examples by the hundreds; we could 
enumerate whole pages full of such neo-hebraic word-formations, as DY, 
DIN (from ADIN, and this from D9), FAN, ANY, DIN. DN, 
NDIIT. AANA, AV. PwIN. Wan, IT, WT. AVDID or 
NDID . AYIND. ete., ete. 

All these word-formations and derivatives, given above, occur already in the 
Jiterature of the Talmudical age. But the Jewish authors in all subsequent ages 
coined new words, as necessity required, from the old roots. A furtive glance 
into the liturgical poetry of the synagogue (the Piyywtim) which originated in the 
middle ages makes us acquainted with a vast number of such new formations. 
(Zunz, in the appendices to his Synagogale Poesie, furnishes several lists of such 
new enrichments of the store of Hebrew terms by the Payyetanim.) So we find 
a peculiar class of metaphysical Hebrew terms in the writings of the many Jew- 
ish metaphysicians and theologians of these medieval times,—which, of course, 
had to be coined anew. For, who before Saadia Gaon, in the tenth century, 
wrote on systematic theology or on speculative philosophy ? FA SP the necessity ; 
ryt freedom of will; PYNWODN possibility; PY being, existing; PTW the 
what, quality; FYYYS the how-many, quantity; PYSIN the how; PYTWMN the one- 
ness; “S519 monotheism ; WIT priority; WHIT PINWN immortality of the 
soul, etc.; such are some of these abstract philosophical terms. 

While Dp: DTP 15 etc. (comp. biblical D7) - D7) are found already 
in the more ancient post-biblical literature, we find in later periods M7) yy pre- 
face; MT) | e. g. MT ¢ 705 payment in advance), etc. In our own times 
Hebrew writers have given bate ney to such words as ANDO literature ; Hv? 
Judaism, and so forth. 

Let us now, after these illustrations from the peculiar Sprachgut belonging 
to the realm of the neo-hebraic language and literature, return to Finn’s Thesau- 
rus. In general, we must say that the author is perfectly competent and 
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qualified for his work, and that in the main he is fully reliable. Yet, in a 
few instances, it seems that some stems have been overlooked, or that some other 
stems are somewhat defectively defined and admit of corrections. Thus, e. g., 
under O)"N the authorstates correctly that in the Talmudical literature ‘‘ Edom ”’ 
was used as a typical name for the Roman empire, but he forgot to add that at a 
later time, after the city of Rome had become the center and capital of the Chris- 
tian world, ‘‘ Edom” was also used to designate Christendom. In some connec- 
tions ‘‘ Edom ”’ means the language of Rome, the Latin language (see, e. g., Jehu- 
dah Ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew translation of Jehudah ha-Levi’s Oozari, IL., 77: NS 
a3 N5) DIN = neither in the Latin, nor in the Arabic language). 

Strange it is that the author forgot to state that the noun “XX is, in some 
instances, to be translated by the eve (preceding a certain day). In this sense the 
word is used in the very beginning of the Mishnah Pesahim. 

Under the stem N{%)5, resp. N{H35%, mention should have been made that 
with some philosophical writers NYS MY5M means the science of logic or of 
dialectics. 

S.v. Fy) the author gives a list of seven various definitions, for which the 
word stands in the Bible and in the later Hebrew literature. He might have 
added an eighth definition; he might have informed us that }’5} means also in 
some connections a stanza or a verse in poetry. 

p79} to shave off, to shear. Under this article the author mentions correctly 
the Mishnaic abstract nouns derived from it : m3 and |}. But he does 
not mention the word m>3. used in post-talmudical times, a monk (literally, a 
shorn one, one who wears a tonsure), and the word mn) , derived therefrom, the 
monkdom, also sometimes the language of the monks, the Latin, etc. 

But it is perhaps too early to expect in our days a perfect and complete the- 
saurus, which should comprise all the words of the Hebrew found in the large 
post-biblical literature of the Jews, and which should give all the meanings and 
shades of meanings in which these words have been used by various authors 
and in various times. A number of smaller lexical works, collecting and arrang- 
ing the words used by certain authors, or in certain special branches of learning, 
ought first to be written and published before a full and complete thesaurus can 
possibly be undertaken. The field is too large and as yet not as much explored 
as it ought to be. It would, therefore, be well if, for instance, one would under- 
take to extract from the grammatical works of the medizeval grammarians their 
peculiar grammatical terms and to explain them ; and if he would thereby furnish 
us a glossary in which the words ‘ala a) soo) wD» ATI: MPYVWIN. OYv, 
oN, Wy, MoI, Wp. 33, Ppwr , ete., would be properly defined. 
So we ought to have, as a preliminary work, a neo-hebraic philosophical glossary ; 
also a glossary explaining medical, mathematical, astronomical and other scien- 


tific terms. Even in the historical Hebrew literature of the medizval and mod- 
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ern Jews we meet words which to the beginner must be puzzling, though they are 
seemingly so easy. What, for instance, is to be understood by D°5}7 ff, or by 
Drm75? Not every one will know that these words are translations of the 
European words Gulden and Florins; or that the word DVS is the neo-he- 


braic equivalent for Minorites, etc., etc. 
But after all, despite some shortcomings, Finn’s book is highly commend- 


able. 























NOTES ON PSALM LXXIV, 4, 5. 
By Rev. F. H. Woops, B. D., 


Theological Lecturer at St. John’s College, Oxford, England. 


The difficulty of these verses has heen recognized by all commentators; and it 
is not my intention to discuss the many explanations which have been offered. I 
merely wish to propose a solution of a different kind by what appears a simple and 
well-warranted emendation of the text. If the suggestion has already been made 
by others and rejected, your readers will, I hope, pardon my ignorance. Now itis 
certainly noticeable that the chief difficulties lie in the word {) AN closing verse 4, 
and yyy)’ beginning verse 5. Leave out these words and the whole passage is 
quite intelligible. It runs as follows: ‘‘ Thy enemies have roared in the midst of 
thy congregations, they have set up their signs (i. e., probably heathen idols). 
As one lifteth axes on high upon a thicket of trees, so now all the carved work 
together with hatchets and hammers do they break down.’’ On the other hand, 
these two words, if read, give us two expressions clumsy, unparalleled, and, in 
spite of all the labor expended upon them, of very doubtful meaning. This is all 
the more remarkable, when we consider that otherwise the style of the psalm is 
vigorous, graphic and lucid. We should not, of course, be justified in rejecting 
these words on the ground already given, wereit not that in this case we can trace 
avery probable source of interpolation. In the ninth verse we find these same 
words at the beginning and the end of the verse. The only differences are that 
the first has the additional suffix }§’, and the last, according to the Massoretic text, 
is pointed by different vowels. In the Massoretic text also the words, 7}?}-"}) are 
joined by Merkha to }y™}\’, and this certainly gives a fair sense; but it would 
suit the parallelism and the context better to take }y"})’ absolutely as a synonym 
of 8°53. What the Psalmist complains of is that religious worship and religious 
teaching have been alike suppressed. The words 7J%}-"y}) may have originally 
preceded 9F\/5-"}}) as the beginning of the new sentence of verse 9; or are more 
probably an interpolation arising out of 9f%3-"}}), a cause of interpolation so fre- 
quent in all languages that it is not necessary to quote parallelisms. Such an inter- 
polation would have been favored by the ambiguity of construction very similar to 
what we meet in verse 4, where the words Twi 33 may be taken either with 
the first or the second clause of the verse. Those who repeated the psalm, or 
heard it repeated, being very familiar with the sound of J" immediately 
after Py)’ might, not unnaturally, have associated these words in sense and so 
have unconsciously introduced the interpolation. This view seems to have the 
support of the LXX. The final ér of verse 9 is, as the parallel ér: of the first 
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clause shows, not so likely a translation of PW" as of an “W\yv which naturally 
enough arose out of the “yj at the beginning of verse 10. Now, if J{3-"T}Y is an 
interpolation, or should be taken with *M{5~-"yy , then the words Py’ 1 MIAN 
inclose the whole of verse 9, and isit not extremely likely that the words P)AIN 
Yr)’ of verses 4, 5, represent an abbreviation of this verse? There are two 
obvious ways in which these words may have become interpolated in verses 4, 5. 
Either they were originally a marginal gloss, something of the nature of a note, 
intended to illustrate or explain the use of F)N; or far more probably they 
point to a difference of position in very early MSS., that is to say, the scribe simply 
wished to point to the fact that in some copy or copies he found this verse standing 
between 4 and 5. The transposition from verse 9 to the end of verse 4 may have 
arisen even unintentionally, the contrast between ODPYAN and SIAN causing 
their juxtaposition. That verses got sometimes so transposed we have positive 
evidence in Ps. XxxXXvitl. 21, 22, compared with 2 Kgs. xx. 7,8. But we prob- 
ably have a more remarkable parallel to the supposed transposition in this psalm 
in Ps. xviii. 18, 14, ef. 2 Sam. xxm. 13,14. Here, if we had the psalm alone we 
should be inclined to suppose that the phrase g¢y8 *SP3) 3 was genuine in 
verse 14, and not in verse 13. But a comparison with the LXX. and Samuel 
shows that the reverse was more nearly the case. The true history of the variant 
appears to be as follows. The original reading in verse 13 was probably as in 
Samuel yy %S} UY 193 7335. By transposition of letters Wy5 be- 
came Way. and this latter word gave rise to the two variants yay and 793 
which eventually found their way into the text. Of this origin of "yy there can 
be little doubt; it is possible, however, that {J , as one word, may have orig- 
inally been substituted as a synonym of \3}), but this does not affect the main 
contention. In either case we get by conflation the present reading of verse 13 in 
Ps. Xvi. supported in this stage by the LXX. version of the psalm.!. But now 
the last words {YN P19) 375 became little intelligible (as a bright sky, not 
‘** hailstones and coals of fire,’ would be the natural result of the passing away of 
the clouds), and they were transposed to the end of the next verse, where they 
suited the context better. The present text of the psalm represents the final 
stage of text in which the position found in MSS. before and after the transposi- 
tion is combined. The only difference between this case and Psalm LXxxIv. 
is that here the repeated clause, which is very short, appears twice in full; in the 
latter case it is abbreviated in verses 4 and 5. 


1 The LXX. does not read these words in Ps. xviii. 14, in Samuel it agrees with the Hebrew 
text. 


























GENESIS II. 25 AND XLVIII. 10. 
By Rev. JOHN EDWARDS, 


Wheelock, Indian Territory. 





1. I take Past and Future to be the primary significations of the two tenses 
in Hebrew. I therefore adhere to the old nomenclature, Preterite and Future. 

2. From these primary significations are derived various ideas and relations 
which the tenses are used to express. 

3. When used to express any of these derived notions, the time to which it 
belongs, whether Past, Present or Future, as in the case of the Participle or the 
Infinitive, is wholly indicated by the connection. 

4. Some of these derivations are as follows: 


FROM THE PRETERITE. FROM THE FUTURE. 
I. Antecedence, or Relative Past: I. Sequence, or Relative Future. 
II. Causality. II. Result. 
1. Cause. 1. Of Cause. 7 
2. Reason. 2. Of Reason. 
8. Adversative: though, notwith- 3. Adversative: yet, nevertheless. 


standing, whereas. 

By adversative I mean that, from some cause, reason or condition, or from 
some statement, a certain result might be expected; but such is not the case, or 
the contrary or an entirely different one issues. That cause, reason or condition 
is, in Hebrew, often put in the Preterite, while the Future is used to point out a 
result different from, or opposite to, the one which might be expected. The Pret- 
erite throws the adversative stress on the protasis, indicated in English by 
though, notwithstanding, whereas; e. g., though I went, I did not get there. The 
Future in like use throws the stress on the apodosis, indicated in English by yet, 
nevertheless; e. g., I went, yet I did not get there. 

Gen. 11. 25 belongs here. ‘‘They were both naked.”’ The result naturally ex- 
pected is that they would be ashamed. But they were not. With this precisely 
corresponds 1 Kgs. 1. 1, ‘‘ They covered him with clothes, yet he gat no heat.’ 
Ez. xxiv. 12, ‘So they cried, yet I would not hear” (the Future of the protasis 
as frequentative Past). 

This will account for the Future in Is. xLv. 4, the clauses being inverted. ‘I 
surnamed thee, though thou knewest me not” = Thou knewest me not, yet I sur- 
named thee. Ps. LXXxirl. 22, with 95, ‘‘ Yet my heart was embittered, and I was 
pricked in my reins.” In the form of Waw conv. Pret. = Waw with Future sepa- 
rated, Ps. L. 21, ‘‘ These things thou didst, yet I held my peace.” 


$ 
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According to statement 3 above, examples in present time would illus- 
trate the principle equally well. They are comparatively numerous. I will only 
refer to 2 Sam. xiv. 14b; Is. xu. 1; Jer. vim. 12 (with 93); Ezek. xvir. 14; Ps. 
L. 12; Job xix. 4, 22. 

GENESIS XLVIII. 10. 

The Hebrew has three ways of expressing possibility and ability. a. By the 
use of 55% followed by the Infinitive, often with the preposition 5. 0b. By the 
Future tense. This is one of its derived uses. c. By a combination of the two, 
i. e., the Future of 55%, the future form reinforcing the essential idea of the 
verb. . 

The first requires no remark. As to the second, see Driver, 37. There are 
numerous instances of the third in present time, e. g., Gen. xxxiv. 14; Exod. 
Xvi. 18; Num. xxi. 37; Deut. 1. 9; 1 Sam. xvi. 33; Is. Lvu. 20; Jer. v1. 
10; Am. vii. 10; Hab. 1.18; Ps. cxxxix. 6; Prov. xxx. 21; Job. XLil. 2; 


Lam. I. 14; Ec. vu. 17. 

According to statement 3, it may equally as well be used of Past time. 
Under this belong Gen. xLvi.10; Josh. vil. 12; Xv. 63 seq.; Jer. XLIV. 22; 
Ezek. xLvul. 5; Hos. v.13; Job xxx1I. 23; 2 Chron. xxxrI. 15a, and, in the 


sense of lawfulness, according to the customs of the country, Gen. XLII. 32. 











OLD TESTAMENT PASSAGES MESSIANICALLY APPLIED 
BY THE ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE. 
By Rev. B. Pick, Pu. D., 


Allegheny City, Pa. 








rv. 

ISAIAH. 
XXX. 18. ‘And therefore will the Lord wait, that he may be gracious unto 
you,” ete. 
Rabbi Samuel, the son of Nachmani, said that Rabbi Jonathan said: May 
the bones of those who compute the latter days (when the Messiah shall ap- 
pear) be blown away; for some say, Because the time has come and himself 
has not, therefore he will never come! But wait thou for him, for it is said: 
‘Though he tarry, wait for him” (Hab. 1.3). Perhaps you will say, We wait, 
but he does not wait; learn rather to say: ‘‘ And therefore will the Lord wait, 
that he may be gracious unto you,” etc.—Zalmud Sanhedrin, fol. 97, col. 2. 
25. ‘* And there shall be upon every high mountain, and upon every high 
hill rivers and streams of waters,” etc. 
Rabbi Eleazar, the son of Rabbi Hayim, said: All that Abraham did unto the 
ministering angels, God has repaid to his children at their exodus from Egypt, 
and will repay yet to them in the future. You find by Abraham: ‘“ Leta 
little water, I pray you, be fetched’ (Gen. xvim1. 4), and God repaid it to his 
children (as it is said): ‘‘ And I will take you to me for a people ” (Exod. v1. 
7), where ‘‘I will take you to me” stands against ‘‘ Let, I pray, be fetched.” 
Rabbi Jochanan said, ‘‘To me” denotes in this world; but whence (is it 
proved that it refers also) to the future! (From) ‘‘And the people shall take 
them and bring them to their place’’ (Isa. x1v.2). Of Abraham it is written 
‘ta little water;”’ but God gave his children water at their exodus from 
Egypt, (as is seen from) ‘‘ and thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall come 
water out of it’? (Exod. xvi. 6). And how is it proved that it shall also be 
so in the future? From ‘for the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good 
land, a land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths that spring out of 
valleys and hills”’ (Deut. vi. 4). And how is it proved that it shall also be 
so in the days of the Messiah? From ‘and there shall be upon every high 
mountain, and upon every high hill, rivers and streams of water,” and “I 
will open rivers in high places”’ (Isa. XLI. 18).— Midrash on Numbers vit. 48, 
sect. 14. 
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26. ‘Moreover the light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun.” 

This verse is quoted as presenting the Messianic age in Talmud Pesachius, 
fol. 68, col. 1; Sanhedrin, fol. 91, col. 2. God said to them (Bezaleel and 
Moses), You have made a candlestick before me, but in the future I will light 
a sevenfold larger light, as it is said, ‘‘ Moreover, the light of the moon shall 
be as the light of the sun.— Midrash on Exodus Xxxvii. 1, sect. 50. 


XXXII. 20. ‘That send forth thither the feet of the ox and the ass.”’ 


What is the meaning of ‘‘ but thou shalt in any wise let the dam go”? (Deut. 
Xx. 7). It is to indicate that, by observing this commandment, you will 
hasten the coming of the King Messiah, of whom also the word ‘‘ send forth ”’ 
is written. Whence is this proved? It is said, ‘‘ That send forth thither the 
feet of the ox and the ass.’’— Midrash on Deuteronomy XXII. 7, sect. 6. 


XXXV. 5,6. ‘*Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the 


deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb sing,” etc. 

Come and see; all that the Holy One has wounded in this world he will heal 
in the future. The blind shall be healed; for it is said, ‘‘ The eyes of the 
blind shall be opened.’’ The lame shall be healed; for it is said, ‘‘ Then shall 
the lame man leap as an hart.’”’ The dumb shall be healed; as it is said, 
‘‘And the tongue of the dumb sing.’’— Midrash on Genesis XLVI. 28, sect. 85; 
Yalkut on 1 Sam. Xxvuit. 24. 

The word ‘then ”’ (?&$) may refer to the past and to the future. To the latter 
refers ‘‘then thou shalt see and flow together” (Isa. Lx. 5); ‘*then shall 
thy light break forth as the morning” (ibid. Lvm. 8); ‘‘ then the eyes of 
the blind,” etc.; ‘‘then shall the lame man leap,” ete.—Yalkut on Joshua 
x. 12. 


XL. 1. ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God.” 





When the word of Joseph had such a soothing effect upon the hearts of the 
tribes, how much more will be the effect when the Holy One, blessed be he! 
will come to comfort Jerusalem; as it is said, ‘‘ Comfort ye, comfort ye,” ete. 
— Midrash on Genesis L. 21, sect. 100. 

5. ‘And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it 
together,” etc. 

On Leviticus xii. the Midrash remarks: Rabbi Phinehas said, in the name 
of Rabbi Hoshaya, this parable: A king showed himself to the son of his 
house in his true likeness; for in this world the shechinah appears to individ- 
uals; but in the future the glory of the Lord will appear; as it is said, ‘‘And 
the glory of the Lord shall be revealed,” etc.—Midrash on Leviticus 1. 1, sect. 1. 


— 10. ‘Behold, the Lord God will come with strong hand, and his arm shall 





rule for him; behold, his reward is with him,” etc. 
And on account of the sufferings which Israel suffered, will the Holy One, 
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blessed be he! give them a double reward in the days of the Messiah ; for it 
is said, ‘‘ Behold, the Lord God will come,” ete.— Yalkut on Exodus Xxxti. 6. 

XLI. 18. See under XXX. 25. 

25. ‘‘I have raised up one from the north, and he shall come,” etc. 

This verse is Messianically applied in the Midrash, where it is said, ‘*‘ When 

the Messiah rises, who is in the north, and comes to rebuild the sanctuary, 

which is in the south; for it is said, ‘‘I have raised up one from the north,” 

etc.— Midrash on Numbers vii. 12, sect. 13. 

27. ‘The first shall say to Zion,” ete. 

The name of the Messiah is ‘‘ the First,’ as the Prophet says, ‘* The first shall 

say to Zion,” ete.—Talmud Pesachim, fol. 5, col. 1. 

Rabbi Haggai said, in the name of Rabbi Isaac: It is said, The first (came 

out red, Gen. XXv. 25), on account of the first day; (as it is said) “‘And ye 

shall take you on the first day ”’ (Lev. xx111. 40), i. e., in the merit of the first 
day I will reveal myself to you as the first; as it is said, ‘‘ I am the first, and 

I am the last’”’ (Isa. xLIv. 6), and, I will get you satisfaction from the first, 

i.e., Esau; for it is written, ‘‘And the first came out red” (Gen. xxv. 25); 

and, I will build you the first, i. e., the temple; as it is written, ‘‘A glorious 

high throne from the beginning is the place of our sanctuary ” (Jer.-xvu. 12), 

and, Bring you the First, i. e.. the King Messiah, of whom it is written, 

‘The first shall say to Zion,” etc.1\—_ Midrash on Genesis Xxv. 24, sect. 63. 

XLII. 1. ‘* Behold my servant,,whom I uphold.” 

Targum: Behold my servant, the Messiah, I will bring him near. 

XLIII. 10. ‘*And my servant, whom I have chosen.” 

Targum: And my servant, the Messiah, in whom I am well pleased. 

LI. 3. ‘‘ Ye were sold for nought; but ye shall be redeemed without money.”’ 
Rabbi Eleazar says: If Israel would repent, they would be redeemed; as it is 
said, ‘‘ Return, ye backsliding children, and I will heal your backslidings ”’ 
(Jer. 111. 22). Rabbi Joshua said unto him: Has it not been already said, 
‘* Ye were sold for nought, but ye shall be redeemed without money”? ‘Ye 
were sold’? among the idolaters; but ye shall be redeemed without money, 
i. e., without repentance and good works.—Talmud Sanhedrin, fol. 97, col. 2. 

— 7. ‘How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 








good tidings.” 

In the hour when the Holy One, blessed be his name! redeems Israel, three 
days before Messiah, comes Elijah, and stands upon the mountains of Israel 
and weeps and mourns for them, and says to them, Ye mountains of the land 
of Israel, how long shall you stand in a dry and desolate land? And his voice 
is heard from the world’s end to the world’s end, and after that he says to 


1In similar connection our passage is quoted in Midrash on Leviticus xxxiii. 40, sect. 30; 
Pesikta (ed. Buber), p. 185, col. 2. 
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them: Peace has come to the world, peace has come to the world; as it is 
said, ‘“‘ How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings,” etc. And when the wicked hear it, they rejoice, and they say 
one to the other: Peace has come to us. On the second day he shall stand 
upon the mountains of Israel and shall say: Good has come to the world, 
good has come to the world; for it is said, ‘that bringeth good tidings of 
good.”’ On the third day he shall come and stand upon the mountains of 
Israel, and say: Salvation has come to the world, salvation has come to the 
world; for it is said, ‘‘ that publisheth salvation.’”’ And when he will see the 
wicked say so, he will say unto Zion, ‘‘ thy God reigneth.”— Yalkut in loco. 


— 13. ‘Behold, my servant shall deal prudently; he shall be exalted and 





extolled, and be very high.” 
Targum: Behold, my servant, the Messiah, shall prosper; he shall be exalted, 
etc. ‘‘ Behold, my servant shall deal prudently.’? This is the King Messiah. 
‘He shall be exalted and extolled, and be very high.”” He shall be exalted 
more than Abraham; for of Him it is written, ‘‘I have exalted my hand to 
the Lord” (Gen. x1v. 22). He shall be extolled more than Moses; for of Him 
it is written, ‘‘ Thou sayest unto me, Extol (i. e., carry) them in thy bosom ” 
(Num. xr. 12). And he shall be higher than the ministering angels; for it is 
said: “As for their rings, they were so high” (Ezek. 1.18). And thus it is 
said, ‘‘ Who art thou, O great mountain?” (Zech. Iv. 7), i. e., that is greater 
than the fathers. ‘‘ But He was wounded for our transgressions, He was 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was upon Him, and 
with His stripes we are healed” (Isa. Lu. 5). Rav Huna, in the name of 
Acha, said: The chastisements (or afflictions) were divided into three parts— 
one to David and the fathers; and one to the rebellious generations; and one 
to King Messiah.— Yalkut in loco (also Tanchuma in loco). 
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‘Professor Peters’ Notes.”—The January number of HEBRAICA contained 
quite a number of suggestive articles, among which were the interesting notes of 
Professor Peters. His explanation of the ending fj in Hebrew (in Fj5N, for 
instance) as identical in origin with the ending iti of masc. adjectives and nouns 
in Assyrian is quite correct. For the sake of preserving the historical character 
of our science,! I should like to call attention to the fact that, in the preface 
(p. xxxvii) to his Akkadische Sprache (Berlin, 1883), Professor Haupt has already 
remarked, ‘‘abdti? Vater = Hebr. YSN, was nicht aus *abéti entstanden 
ist.”> These few words contain the whole story, since they assert that Hebrew 
PSN is a masculine and not a feminine formation. 

Similarly for his remarks about sadi mountain being equal to RY field, 
Dr. Peters might have quoted HEBRAICA, vol. I, p. 181, note 1. “© 

That a and 4 were respectively the masculine and feminine perfect third 
person plural endings in primitive Semitic seems quite probable, if we grant that 
primitive Semitic possessed a perfect. More than that, the examples Dr. Peters 
cites (the Chinese pronunciation of Ethopic nagarfii, nagara included) would 
not prove. For the explanation of the forms FU PY, Gen. xix. 22, and AYP, 
1 Sam. Iv. 15, it will suffice to refer to Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, 2146: 3 and 4; 
Miiller-Robertson’s Outlines of Hebrew Syntax, 3507: 1; Wright’s Arabic Gram- 
mar, vol. II., 146. 

The ingenious explanation of the form 5{99 may safely be passed over in 
silence. Very problematical is the combination of Hebrew 'N with Assyrian 
adé. I know of no case in which }? in Hebrew corresponds to 5 in Assyrian’ and 
since we have Hebrew “y}, poetic 4, I see no need of setting up a new pho- 
Cyrus ADLER, 


netic law. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





1 See the conclusion of Prof. Paul Haupt’s review of Delitzsch’s ‘‘ Kosseans,’”’ in the Andover 
Review, July, 1884, p. 98; and Dr. Bezold’s reference to the passage in the preface (p. 7) to his 
Babylonische Literatur. 

2 abiti itself never occurs; a parallel form, however, is Sibitu elders, in the Deluge, I., 31. 

3 Nobody would bring forward in support of this the combination of piazu and Arabic 


8 o- S - s0- 
wn hunting leopard, and kurkizammu and Y , Ethiopic karkand (Delitzsch, As- 


syrische Studien 61:47; Hommel, Saeugethiere, 301:2), especially since Dr. Jensen has shown, in 
the Zeitschrift fuer Assyriologie, I., 311, that piazu, or biazu, means “hog,” just like Sahu wild 


§ © 


y 
boar, fem. Sahitu; and humsiru, Hebrew VIN, Astin sgh 
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BEZOLD’S BABYLONISCH-ASSYRISCHE LITERATUR.* 


By the publication of this book Bezold has placed all Assyriologists under 
great obligations to him. It contains useful and necessary information for 
beginners in this department as well as for advanced students and authorities. 
The former can find in it a short history of the discoveries, a list of all the im- 
portant historical texts together with a complete bibliography of the literature 
connected with these texts. Its chief value to the latter lies in the index to the 
British Museum and other tablets, and in the bibliography. 

The nature of the book is such that an idea of the great amount of labor 
expended in its preparation and of the value to all Assyrian students of the 
topics treated can only be obtained from a list of contents. After an introduc- 
tion and a Chronological Hxcurs, under the H1storRIcAL INSCRIPTIONS, in 22 12- 
82, are taken up those of the Kings, viz.: 1. The inscriptions of the old Babylo- 
nian kings. 2. Those of the old Assyrian kings up to the beginning of the Epo- 
nymcanon. 3. Those of the Assyrian kings from ASirnasirpal to ASarbanipal. 4. 
Those of the Babylonian kings from Ramanapiliddina up to the end of the New- 
Babylonian kingdom ; the Achzemenian and Seleucidean inscriptions. Under C, 
in 2283-95, we have the contract tablets, letters, etc. II. NoN-HIsToriIcauL 
Inscriptions. <A. The poetical literature. 1. Epics; legends; fables. 2. Peni- 
tential psalms and hymns; prayers and songs. 3. Magical formulas, etc. B. 
The scientific literature. 1. Grammatical and lexicographical collections. 2. 
Geographical lists. 3. Mathematical, astronomical, astrological and mytho- 
logical inscriptions. 4. Remains of medical and ‘literary’? works. By far 
the most interesting to advanced students are the separate lists of the tablets 
in the Kujundschick, George Smith and Rassam collections. Each one of these 
tablets is described as fully as was possible at the time of publication. 

The author has given us a book, the intrinsic value, completeness, typograph- 
ical appearance, etc., of which recommend it to all Assyrian students. 


. 


ROBERT F. HARPER. 


DERENBOURG’S **LA SCIENCE DES RELIGIONS ET L’ISLAMISME.”+ 


A most gratifying testimony to the importance which the young science of 
religion has assumed is furnished by the recent establishment at Paris, already so 
rich in its provisions for higher studies in all departments of research, of a special 


* Kurzgefasster Ueberblick iiber die baby lonish-assyrische Literatur nebst einem chrono- 
logischen Excurs, zwei Registern und einem Index zu 1700 Thontafeln des Britisch-Museums, 
herausgegeben von Car! Bezold. Leipzig: Otto Schulz, 1886. 8vo, pp. 394, price, M.12. 

+ LA SCIENCE DES RELIGIONS ET L’ISLAMISME. Par Hartwig Derenbourg. Paris: Leroux. 
1886. pp. 95. fr.2.50 
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school for the sciences religieuses. As the first of the kind, unless we include the 
(former) theological department of the University of Leyden, which some years 
ago was removed from its dogmatic to a purely scientific basis and was practically 
incorporated with the historical section of the university, it deserves our special 
attention, and its development will be watched with deep interest by all who are 
alive to the important results which may be expected from the scientific investi- 
gation and critical study of religions, of the development of religious thought 
and practices, of the growth of doctrines, dogmas and ceremonies. At the head 
of the new school stands the eminent Professor of the Science of Religion at the 
Collége du France, Albert Reville, whose name alone is a sufficient guarantee for 
the high rank which the new departure will take; and the brilliant array of 
scholars gathered around Reville, including such men as Maurice Vernes, Ernest 
Havet, Hartwig Derenbourg, E. Lefebure and A. Bergaigne (to which we should 
like to see added Ernest Renan), warrant the holding out of the very highest ex- 
pectations. In the spring of 1886, the faculty, consisting of thirteen professors, 
was organized and courses announced embracing a large variety of subjects apper- 
taining to the religions of India, China, Japan, Greece and Rome, as well as the 
critical study of the origin and development of Judaism, Christianity and Mahom- 
medanism. 

The interesting little volume before us embodies two lectures delivered by 
Prof. Hartwig Derenbourg as an introduction to the courses in the department as- 
signed to him, namely, the religion, or rather religions of Islam. He starts out 
with a picture of the condition of Arabic studies in France when he began his ca- 
reer seventeen years ago, which is desolate enough to reassure even those who 
take a despairing view of the prospects for the study in this country. With a 
good deal of humor he describes the character of a very slim audience that gath- 
ered around him in aroom of the Sarbonne, and who seem to have come more 
out of pity for the young savant than because of any attraction which the study 
of the Arabic grammar and the Koran had for them. Derenbourg was careful, 
as he tells us, not to impose any tasks on his ‘* hearers,’’—they could not be 
called his pupils,—for fear of losing them entirely. After holding up in contrast 
the brighter picture furnished by the present, Derenbourg enters upon an exam- 
ination of the scope and aim of the science of religion, the methods of study and 
the means at our disposal. He shows that, while the science of religion borrows 
largely from philosophy, archeology, anthropology and ethnography, it is prop- 
erly to be classed as a branch of historical studies. In pursuing his work, the 
investigator is to be actuated by no motive save the desire to understand and to 
explain in a natural manner phenomena which present themselves to his notice. 
He is not to place himself in the position of an advocate or of an opponent; and 
while rigidly excluding the supernatural as lying entirely outside of his province, 
he is to maintain that ‘“‘spirit of respectful sympathy ”’ which all religions as 
‘‘the great efforts of the human spirit, efforts which represent the best labors and 
hopes of mankind,” merit. In the second lecture Derenbourg gives an admirable 
sketch of the religious movement inaugurated by Mohammed, such as, for com- 
pactness and at the same time clearness—the whole covering only sixty pages— 
we do not remember to have seen surpassed. It reminds one forcibly of N6l- 
deke’s sketch of the ‘‘ Life of Mohammed,” from which one obtains a far better 
picture of the general course of the prophet’s career than from Sprenger’s ex- 
haustive work, notwithstanding the excellent qualities of the latter. We are 
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glad to see L’erenbourg lay stress upon the necessity of studying, by such means 
as are at our disposal, the period preceding Mahommed as the sine qua non for the 
understanding of the religion that bears his name. The notion that any religion 
can sprout up, as it were, over night, or that people suddenly wake up to a recog- 
nition that henceforth their worship must be confined to one Deity, instead of 
many, is well-nigh exploded. A religion cannot properly be said to have been 
“founded ”’ least of all by a single person ; it is a growth, and the appearance of 
Mahommed—like that of all religious reformers--marks simply an important 
stage—a turning-point, if you will—in the development of religion among the 
Arabs, the beginnings of which must be sought in a period long prior to his com- 
ing. The ground had gradually been prepared to receive the seed sown by him, 
and this preparation was certainly equal in importance to the sowing of the seed. 
In addition to such valuable sources for studying the pre-islamitic times as the 
“Kitab al Agani” (‘‘ Book of Songs’’) we have now fortunately a number of 
ancient monuments, notably the Himyaritic inscriptions, which furnish us with 
most precious, though scant, data of pre-islamitic conditions. Such “finds” as 
the inscriptions discovered at Teima, some years ago, are an augury of what is 
still in store for future explorers. The conviction has gained ground among 
scholars that the interior of Arabia, unfortunately at present practically inac- 
cessible because of the dangers attending the traveler, is filled with stone 
monuments of all kinds dating from the days anterior to Mohammed. 

Another point upon which Derenbourg justly lays great stress is the services 
which Abou Bekr, and more especially Omar, rendered to Mahommedanism. His 
summing up in this connection merits quoting: ‘‘ What the prophets of Israel 
were for Judaism, what St. Paul was for Christianity, Abou Bekr and Omar were 
for Islam.’’ The sword of Omar accomplished what the visions of Mahommed 
failed to do; and indeed but for Omar, the efforts of Mahommed would have 
resulted in total failure. Not only does Omar’s conversion mark a turning-point 
in the fortunes of the prophet, who until then had made little if any headway, 
but the different tactics introduced by Omar, more particularly after Mahommed’s 
death, first gained for the new movement a foot-hold among the Arab tribes, so 
that, while Mahommed must be put down as the inaugurator of the great move- 
ment, Omar is the real leader of it. To have united under one banner tribes scat- 
tered over a great area and engaged in constant warfare with each other, and to 
have roused a people cowardly by nature to a pitch of enthusiasm which enabled 
them to face death in the battle-field with calm resignation, nay, to hail it with 
joy, remains an everlasting testimony to Omar’s eminent genius, to which is due 
the wonderful spread of a religion that numbers more than one hundred and sey- 
enty-five millions, and so far from being on the decline, as we sometimes see it 
stated, is still growing. 

Professor Derenbourg stands to-day in the foremost rank of oriental scholars, 
and the high reputation which he enjoys has lately been still further enhanced by 
his edition of the grammatical work of the famous Sibawaihi. Suffice it to say 
that the little volume before us is worthy of the successor of Silvestre De Sacy, 
whose chair for the Arabie language and literature at the ‘‘ Ecole Speciale des 
Langues Orientales Vivantes’’ Professor Derenbourg at present holds. 

ProF. Morris JASTROW, JR., PH. D., 
Philadelphia. 
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